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OUR TIN WEDDING — THE CENTENNIAL. 





WHETHER marriage is properly to be regarded as 
the blessed event which it is considered by one-half 
the world, or as the fatal misfortune which it is 
called by something less than the other half—certain 
it is, that much more than the half have agreed to 
consider it an occasion worth after-celebration in 
festivals holding various intervals of distance from 
each other. So far as generally understood, the 
initial event is not worth celebrating at all, until 
five years have gone by without either of the parties 
eloping from the once-loved presence or committing 
such bodily or verbal assaults upon the marital 
partner as to make their disagreement a matter of 
notoriety. This first and mildest of the celebrations, 
after only five years, is known as the “ Wooden 
Wedding ;”’ and all the gifts brought by felicitating 
friends are expected to be ligneous in their charac- 
ter, embracing washing-tubs, ax-helves, saw-bucks, 
clothes-pins, ladles, bread-trays, cradles and the like; 
though an exception is occasionally made in favor of 
a piano, on the ground that wood enters somewhat 
largely into the composition of that instrument. It 
is likewise understood that on such a festive occa- 
sion, the parties who have: only for that brief time 
kept their matrimonial contract, are not (using a 
common but very significant expression) to “ put on 
too many airs,” as married people of advanced age 
or long experience. Five years later, a second 
festival occurs, in the “Tin Wedding,” with the 
presents understood to be all of that harder but 
more flexible material derived from the Cornish 
mines, necessarily running into the direction of pails 
and pans, and the happy couple allowed to bear 
themselves with a trifle more of assurance, as hav- 
ing longer braved the difficulties of union and given 
a little additional proof that they both mean and are 
able to live together for a considerable period. Pass- 
ing over the nondescript affairs which the greedy 
and the impatient have sometimes managed to in- 
terpolate, so to speak, without any titles, at fifteen 
and twenty years from the marriage day, — the third 
legitimate occasion comes when twenty-five years 
have elapsed, when children may be grown up 
around the knees of the couple who have thus long 
remained together, and when they may indeed be 
grandparents. This occasion, really possessing a 
meaning, in the proof of endurance and at least rea- 
sonable compatibility which it affords, is called the 
“ Silver Wedding ’’; and guests who appear at it are 
expected to signify their sense of its value by bring- 
ing nothing less pure and costly than the argentifer- 
ous metal, in all its varieties from tea-spoons to full 
table services. Any lack of dignity in position, vis- 
ible in the married partners in the Wooden and Tin 
affairs, is now amply supplied ; they have done some- 
thing, they have borne something, they amount to 
something, not only in their own estimation but in 
that of their little world of friends and admirers. 
Another long interval—a very long one, covering 
as much space as that between the marriage cere- 
mony and the occasion last alluded to—and after 
fifty years of union comes the “Golden Wedding.” 
A proud occasion, indeed!—proud as rare. The 
gifts are to be of gold, now; but golden indeed must 
have been the bond holding two hearts and two lives 
together for that half-century; and well may the 
couple most concerned, gray-haired, perhaps stoop- 
ing, and possibly great-grandparents, hold them- 
selves to be, in no limited sense, of the “salt of the 
earth”’ in usefulness and endurance, and worthy of 
being thus honorably surrounded and ministered to. 
There is yet another—the “Diamond Wedding ;” 
not in the sense intended by Stedman in his capital 
poem, but marking the rare instances in which the 
supremely blessed couple have lingered together for 
five-and-seventy years, necessarily standing on the 
verge of their centenary. Alas!—the demand for 
golden plate and ornaments for the occasion last 
preceding may come but seldom; but how seldom 
indeed is there need to purchase a brilliant for this 


can Independence, now commencing to absorb all 
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if it occurred even oftener, with the priceless gems 
held out to eyes too dim to see them, and the echoes 
from the land beyond the flood sounding much more 
plainly to the waiting ears than the felicitations of 
friends and descendants ! 

Holding this practice and these periods in view, 
let us glance very briefly at the Centenary of Ameri- 


minds and to control much of public action —at its 
surroundings, its omens and its proprieties. We are 
avery young nation — very young indeed — the very 
youngest on the globe, unless we consider Italy as 
only lately having emerged from the chaos of divis- 
ion and become a complete member of the national 
family. Beside that Iceland, which a few months 
ago held what might be called its “ Diamond Wed- 
ding” of one thousand years, we are but the merest 
of upstarts, however sturdy and promising. Beside 
any one of the nations of Europe, we can only be 
considered as standing in tutelage. We have really 
been linked together, as a nation, so little while, 
that it is doubtful whether our “ Wedding ” occasion 
could not properly be called a ‘“ Wooden” one, the 
very lowest of all ; but let courtesy have its full meas- 
ure, and let it be designated the “Tin,” at least a 
trifle more dignified in its standing. And, so much 
conceded, what are our surroundings, and what have 
we really accomplished, to give us right for whole- 
sale felicitation? Our ancestors entered upon a 
wild and unknown continent, two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred years ago; and up to the time of 
our Independence, they pursued the usual course of 
colonists, holding the lands they had acquired, with 
the countenance and assistance of the countries from 
which they had been derived or which held terri- 
torial dominion over the lands where they chanced 
to be located. With the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the successful struggle which made that 
declaration a reality, the former period closed: from 
that time and from that time only, the national exist- 
ence is to be calculated. 

We have grown rich and populous. True: we hada 
wide extent of territory; the older countries were 
swarming, needing additional space and additional 
opportunity, which our continent could so well sup- 
ply. In this, the story of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion is told; and there is really not much matter for 
national pride ig it, one of the laws of nature, involv- 
ing the vacuum and its filling, the demand and its 
supply, having only been carried out as it might 
have been by a mere dumb force. Wealth could not 
well do otherwise than come to us, with so many 
square acres of rich land to every inhabitant, with 
such amounts of the precious metals as have re- 
vealed themselves and to some extent developed 
themselves; with all the strengths and favorable 
conditions of youth in our favor; and with none of 
the embarrassing remains from the past, inevitable 
with nations passing through much longer periods 
and more enduring struggles. We have become a 
power in the political world. True: a power of pecu- 
liar position and virtual isolation. What we are, in 
that regard, we have become through that position, 
combined with the mere inert force of territory, and 
without any considerable assistance from diplomacy 
or legislation, in the former of which we have gen- 
erally been little less than contemptible, and in the 
latter of which we have usually been dealing for 
sections and classes, to almost entire forgetfulness 
of the welfare of the whole. We have done wonders in 
invention. True: the exigencies of a new and wide- 
spread country have wonderfully spurred the inven- 
tive faculty, while the influx of people from all the 
nations of the Old World has brought in to us that 
blending of practical intellect, and that opportunity 
for comparison as to plans and processes, which no 
other nation has ever enjoyed. In labor-saving 
inventions we stand pre-eminent. But how far this 
fact redounds to our credit, and how far it merely 
shows the wish to perform a certain work with as 
little labor as possible, may be some time a subject 
of amused inquiry. And more than half of what we 
have invented, we have by no means perfected as 
have some of the nations of the Old World. We 
have proved our will and our power to remain a nation, 
through two international conflicts, and one internecine 


the degree of helplessness. It is too early, as yet, to 
speak calmly of the internecine struggle; but it is 
not too early to say that the less spoken of it in the 
way of self-glorification, the better and the wiser. 
At the best, it was the somewhat slow and difficult 
defeating of a much weaker antagonist; and how far 
it has proved our determination and power to remain 
one united country, can better be answered twenty 
years hence than at present—answered when we 
shall have ascertained, through the course of later 
legislation, whether we really desire to resume the 
old status of friendly members of one compact, or 
whether personal or sectional profit is to be made 
the dominant object, no matter what other persons 
or sections suffer or become destroyed. 

Honestly, some of these things had better receive 
calm and self-examining thought, before entering 
upon the reception of the other peoples of the world, 
at our “Tin Wedding.” We have no especial cause 
for shame, on the whole, as to the results of our one 
hundred years: nay, we have much for pride. But 
we need to remember, in receiving our guests and 
the “tin” which it is at least to be hoped that they 
will bring us — (1) that we have enough deficiencies, 
as compared to opportunities, notably to modify our 
arrogant consciousness of that which we really pos- 
sess; (2) that the nations visiting us are materially 
sharers in any glory which we may have acquired — 
their former subjects, with the idioms of their lan- 
guages not yet worn from their tongues, having been 
among the sturdiest and most beneficial workers in 
securing any and all of our grand results; and (3) 
that, however hopeful we may be of the future, and 
however staunchly every true American is deter- 
mined to struggle, and labor, and reason, to make 
that future glorious, we have as yet by no means 
proved our capacity to put down national weaknesses 
and temperamental vices, in such degree as to assure 
the world of our capacity to maintain the blessed 
union of good will, helpfulness, and national homo- 
geneity, beyond the “ Tin Wedding” stage so closely 
following the mere nuptials, up to the “Silver” of 
three times the period, the fine “ Gold” of yet longer 
endurance, or the true “ Diamond” of half a score of 
centuries. — The Editor. 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
As the day’s last light is dying, 
As the night's first breeze is sighing, 
I send you, love, like a messenger dove, my thought through the 
distance flying! 
‘Tis a bird that in plume and sinew 
Is strong as the truth within you ; 
‘Tis a bird as white as the faith you plight with the lover so proud 
to win you! 


I bid it speed till it meet you, 
Then fluttering downward, greet you, 
With a coo perchance, or with glowing glance that softly seems to 
entreat you! 
Let it perch on your sill; or better, 
Let it feel your frail hand's fetter, 
For under its wing it shall surely bring love, hidden away like a 
letter ! - Edgar Fawcett. 
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BYRON'S LAST EFFORT. 





** The manner of it — 
To see it in a plav would break your heart, 
It was so pitiless.” 





So long as time continues to unfold his varied and 
instructive scroll, will the genius of Byron enchain 
the sympathies of all who possess intellects capable 
of appreciating the grandeur of his muse and the 
towering magnificence of his imagery. Alas! that 
while this remains the case, there must ever likewise 
remain a world-wide sorrow that the dark spectre of 
his domestic sufferings should so constantly arise to 
cast a funereal gloom over all otherwise so bright in 
his being and his genius ! 

In 1822 Lord Byron was in Italy. .Surfeited with 
pleasure and renown, he yet wandered about from 
place to place, a broken-hearted and hopeless exile. 
Still so young, so handsome, and so brimful of the 
limpid waters of Castalia, there was yet one person 
living who could have rekindled hope in his throb- 
bing bosom and restored him with matured powers 





struggle of tmmense proportions, True: to a certain 


Britain does not properly come into the calculation ; 
it was part of the throe of our birth. The second 
was of very limited reach, bringing out few resources 





last and crowning recognition of the possible !—as, 


on either side, and with our then enemy hampered 


indeed, how keen a mockery would be such an event, | and crippled by the wars of the continent, almost to|on the continent were known only to a few of her 


extent. The first of the two struggles with Great | 


to himself and the world. That person was Lady 
Byron. 

In the winter of 1822-3, she also went to Italy, to 
|spend the season at the fashionable resort of Nice, 
|then a part of the Italian dominions. She traveled 
| encognito, and her journeys and abiding-places while 
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intimate acquaintances. The poet, however, through 
some one of his numerous friends, heard of her ar- 
rival at Nice. His great heart bounded with re- 
newed hope. His mighty spirit, so seldom bowed, 
bent with the desire to receive once more the em- 
braces of his family and to be thenceforward their 
faithful protector and companion. 

Years had passed since the poet and his wife had 
seen each other, and the heart of Byron was effectu- 
ally softened. He had realized the force of the touch- 
ing words: “ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
Who can picture the hopes and fears which racked 
the mind of Byron at this period? Did he fancy that 
Lady Byron, as might easily have been imagined, had 
come to Italy to increase the chances of meeting 
with him, and of effecting a reconciliation between 
them, which would forever have redounded to the 
honor of her nature and proclaimed the tenderness 
of her disposition? Did he impulsively conclude 
that if he could onct more meet her and speak con- 
fidentially with her, all would yet be well? Did he 
behold visions, in the future, of a happy home and 
a loving family crowning the glory of a mighty fame? 

Whatever were his thoughts, hopes or fears, he re- 
solved to see her, and if possible surprise her into 
the opportunity of a reconciliation. And now, cast- 
ing away every feeling of pride, and every fear that 
might have seemed an impediment to his honorable 
and noble design, he hastened to Nice, evidently 
with this one thought dwarfing all others in his 
ardent nature. 

Arriving at the hotel where Lady Byron was domi- 
ciled, his plans were soon matured; and all who are 
familiar with the peculiarities of the poet’s nature, 
will perceive how highly characteristic they were of 
his disposition, however out of the common order — 
as indeed was not he under all circumstances and 
always? He resolved to surprise her by suddenly 
appearing before her in a livery similar to that of the 
servant who waited upon her. No doubt he pre- 
sumed that such temporarily assumed humiliation, 
and the unconquerable desire to meet her which it 
must evidence, would have the effect of materially in- 
fluencing her favorably toward him, especially when 
joined to the magnetic power of his presence and the 
eloquence of his address. The sequel sadly proved 
that by following these generous and impetuous im- 
pulses, he had wholly miscalculated the result as 
well as the subject of the effort. 

Having procured a suit of livery and bribed the 
chief servant of the hotel to allow him to take the 
place of the attendant who answered Lady Byron’s 
bell, when she next rang it he quickly appeared be- 
fore her. As may be supposed, she was amazed — 
thunderstruck — but alas! unrelenting as ever! Per- 
ceiving that he was recognized, Byron hastily ex- 
pressed his joy at seeing her, begged her forgiveness, 
promised in the future to atone for all the faults and 
follies of the past, and at last implored that she 
would speak to him, if only one single word. His 
appeal, however, was lost—worse than idle. Un- 
moved as a marble statue, her features pale and rigid, 
she violently rang the bell beside her, and thus sum- 
moning the servants of the house, abruptly termin- 
ated the interview by ordering her husband’s for- 
cible expulsion from her presence. From that time, 
more than ever before, Byron’s mighty spirit was 
effectually broken; he found himself now indeed 
without hope in the world; and in a state of dejec- 
tion and dismay, such as few men have ever suffered, 
he retired to commune more sadly than ever with his 
immortal muse, and the more dangerous personifica- 
tions supplying its alternative. 

Lady Kavanagh, who was then at Nice, occupying 
apartments adjoining those of Lady Byron, with whom 
she was especially intimate, communicated these cir- 
cumstances to her niece, Mrs. Jane Kelly, of Strad- 
bally, Queens County, Ireland; and they are well 
known to the children of that lady, who now reside 
in the American city of Brooklyn. 

Lady Kavanagh was in her own apartments when 
the occurrence took place; and being attracted by 
the unusual noise and bustle which it created, she 
proceeded to inquire the cause, thus coming almost 
immediately after into the presence of Lady Byron. 
Ten minutes could not have elapsed after the expul- 
sion of Lord Byron, before Lady Kavanagh was pres- 
ent with her, alone, and heard a recital of the inci- 
dent from the lady’s own lips. Lady Kavanagh de- 
scribed her as having been in a state of nervous 
agitation, complaining of the cruelty of the shock 


husband — not one solitary reflection on the stern 
severity of her conduct toward him. Whether she 
ever expressed, or indeed experienced, at any subse- 
quent time, either regret for her reception of Byron 
on this affecting occasion, or sympathy with his 
broken and hopeless condition, will now probably 
forever remain unknown; but judging from the inci- 
dent itself, as well as from others in her biography, 
such feelings had slight if any affinity with her gen- 
eral character and disposition. Yet it is difficult to 
conceive of a heart in which such remembrances 
might not at some unsuspected moment strike a 
latent chord of tenderness. Whether they did so o1 
not, the words of the poet who exclaims, 


‘* Too late. You've crushed the light out of a gem 
You did not know the price of. Had you spoken 
But ove kind word — " 


seem to have a singular application to the incident. 
But even this was not the end. However broken 
and almost hopeless, Lord Byron did not discontinue 
his personal effort at reconciliation, even with so la- 
mentable a failure to discourage him. He probably 
felt that the surprise might have been too much for 
Lady Byron’s nervous system, and that after time for 
calm reflection she might possibly regret the inexor- 
able course she had pursued, and perhaps gladly em- 
brace a similar opportunity if it should be again 
offered. At all events, soon afterward the illustrious 
poet again “stooped to conquer” what, alas! seems 
to have been unconquerable. On this second occa- 
sion he disguised himself as a coachman, and suc- 
ceeded in mounting her carriage. His success, how- 
ever, was no better than before; for no sooner had 
Lady Byron become aware of his identity, than she 
vehemently and unflinchingly repudiated him, again 
firmly declining to hold even one moment’s inter- 
course with him. 

It was Lady Kavanagh who likewise related this 
circumstance, and further alleged that her authority 
for it, as for the other, was Lady Byron herself, who 
seemed rather proud than regretful at the attitude 
which she had thus maintained. 

Lady Byron soon afterward left Italy, and travel- 
ing through France returned to England. With her 
after-history, this hasty sketch has no connection. 
There have not been wanting those who considered 
her mentality somewhat disordered, either through 
temperament or the agitations of her marital troubles ; 
and in the light of such a supposition she might be 
judged with otherwise impossible leniency. 

Byron also left Italy the following year, but not for 
England. The land of his childhood knew him no 
more. He sailed for Greece, no doubt first seeking 
the inspiration of the old Hellenic land, but to be- 
come, later, though so briefly, a sharer in one of the 
most praiseworthy enterprises of his century — the 
attempt to free the land of Spartan valor and Ho- 
meric song. There, beyond doubt, his muse received 
fresh and if possible more exalted inspiration; but 
there, all too soon, he breathed forth his lofty even 
if misguided spirit, passing to that yet more distant 
land where the pains and troubles of mortality are 
unknown, and where there are those who believe 
that the trifling errors of this fitful life are magnani- 
mously forgiven. — George IV. Clarke. 
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THE SADDEST FATE. 


To touch a broken lute, 
To strike a jangled string, 

To strive with tones forever mute 
The dear old tune to sing, — 
What sadder fate could any heart befa‘l ? 

Alas! dear child, never to sing at all! 


To sigh for pleasures flown, 
To weep for withered flowers ; 
To count the blessings we have known, 
Lost with the vanished hours, — 
What sadder fate could any heart befall ? 
Alas! dear child, ne'er to have known them all! 


To dream of love and rest, 
To know the dream has past, 
To bear within an aching breast 
Only a void at last, — 
What sadder fate could any heart befall ? 
Alas! dear child, ne'er to have loved at all! 


To trust an unknown good, 
To hope, but all in vain ; 
Over a far-off bliss to brood, 
Only to find it pain, — 





which the occurrence had inflicted on her, but ut- 
tering not one word of sympathy for her forsaken 


What sadder fate could any soul befall ? 
Alas, dear child, never to hope at all! 
— Kate Hillard. 
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FLOWER THOUGHTS AND FANCIES. 





SOMEBODY says that flowers are the “fugitive 
poetry of nature;’’ and to wild flowers most emi- 
nently belongs the remark. Our cultivated flowers 
can not be called “fugitive poetry ;” we do not find 
them scattered along the roadsides, smiling to the 
brooks, nodding on hills to every breeze. Not 
they! They are collected and placed in our houses 
and conservatories, labeled, and surrounded by the 
costly accessories which belong to all volumes of 
collected poetry. 

But with wild flowers it is different. We 
upon them, indeed, as upon scraps of poetry tucked 


come 


into the corner of some newspaper of every-day life, 
and in the one case, as in the other, exclaim in a 
sort of patronizing surprise: “ Why, how pretty 
that is!” 

One can not, however, be very well acquainted 
with the woodlands, without quickly losing any feel- 
ing of patronage he may once have had. There are 
so many dainty wild blossoms to harmonize with any 
mood in which they may be approached, beheld, or 
gathered. 

We find all sorts of poetry speaking from them; 
palest of blue hare-bells, which suggest a dainty 
poem, full of tenderness without strong passion, 
which, indeed, they, as well as people, are better 
without. Then there are violets, blue and white and 
yellow, iike little ballads, tales of unconscious hero- 
ines; gill-over-the-ground, immediately reminding 
one of scores of verses he has seen in the neglected 
corner of some country paper; with blue bits of 
prettiness scattered here and there, but so small 
that one doesn’t care for the trouble of hunting them 
out; and besides, like those scraps of verse, there is 
so much of it that it can be had at any time. 

But flowers, also, tell us other things; they are 
vivid reminders of people we have known, of faces 
we have seen, hearts we have learned to love and 
trust. 

Who can ever see a valley-lily, without a feeling 
of tender greeting, or (to go from the pretty to the 
absurd) who can look at one of those saucy Jack-in- 
the-pulpits, peeping up out of its green sheath, and 
not expect it to speak, and in an oration as long as a 
country minister’s, tell of its relationship to the regal 
calla? Poor relations, truly! How indignant the 
calla would be! 

Then there are the lovely blossoms of the spring- 
beauty, at which one feels as much surprise as at 
finding a Perdita in a shepherd's cottage. 

The flowers of the mullein are like families in a 
tenement house, pretty enough individually, but col- 
lectively — well, they’d be rather unpleasant guests, 
to say the least of it. 

Autumn flowers are like stories of the tropics. 
Their very names are suggestive — golden-rod, flam- 
ing-pinxter, trumpet-flowers. 

And water-lilies ! what shall we say of them? 
Lovely, tearful Undines, gifted with souls through 
unavoidable wretchedness. And, by the way, what a 
beautiful allegory that is, and alas! how true to life. 

But if water-lilies have souls, woodland vines cer- 
tainly have no conscience. Running along the 
ground, climbing up trees, clinging to fences, mak- 
ing use of anything and everything, without so much 
as “ By your leave,” and to be shunned like parasiti- 
cal friends, which, like them, once given a footing, 
can not easily be removed. 

It is quite a pretty amusement to trace in flowers 
resemblances to one’s friends. We have often heard 
pedple say that every human being is like some 
animal, —(if so, some of them are certainly only 
fossil remains, which, by the way, has nothing to do 
with the subject). 

The resemblance of every one to some flower is 
quite as easily traceable. Bright, insipid verbenas, 
queenly lilies, royal japonicas. The readers of ro- 
mance are familiar with heroines who are like them 
all, and can find among their friends the same char- 
acteristics, 

How people's dispositions show forth in their 
favorite flowers! Some care only for roses, seeing 
no beauty, smelling no perfume in anything else. 
Such people are apt to be singularly pure in life and 
actions, tender in all loves and friendships, but ex- 
clusive in everything. Hosts of people prefer pan- 


‘|sies, and are justly indignant with the writer who 


said that they always reminded him of monkey faces. 
Love-in-idleness, heartsease, thoughts, — certainly 
there never was a flower with so many pet names. 








People of liberal tastes have, of course, their favor- 
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ites, but like nearly all flowers. There certainly is 
nothing which contributes more to the beauty of a 
home than flowers, and nothing so full of pretty 
fancies. 
‘* Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine.” 
— Dene Williams. 
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TWO WAYS OF COMING HOME, 





Two handsomer pictures have rarely been given, 
in any connection, than those presented in the pres- 
ent number of 7Hz ALDINE, from the pencils of dis- 
tinguished French artists, and capable of being 
properly grouped under the above title, as they most 
emphatically belong together. The first, “The Re- 











THE RETURN FROM THE FIELD. — AFTER DELOFFE. 


artist and a pupil of Bougereau, who looks upon|one of the gems of the time, bringing a price almost 
nature with eyes at once keen and loving, and who | fabulous, and materially adding to the reputation of 
depicts a scene of rural life with the fervor of youth that master. Here, the “coming home” is in the 
combined with the care of middle age. That much | shape of two young people getting safely over a wall, 
of the labor of the field, in France, and indeed over| with a basket of fruit which has been “hooked,” 
the whole European Continent, is done by women, | to put it mildly and not say “stolen.” Stolen fruit 
nearly all the world knows; and the group in this is said to be sweet; and probably the “young 
picture may well be that of a mother, with a younger | marauders ” will not find it lie heavy on the stomach, 
|companion, who have done their day’s labor faith-| whatever is the fact as to the conscience. Indeed, 
| fully, and are returning, tired and glad to be through | however discouraging the truth may be to those who 
with the toils of the day, to their home and their | walk the path of life with peculiar care, and however 
nightly rest—as no doubt is the patient donkey,| conducive it may be to the comfort of those who 
who has borne his part with equal vigor and patience.| constitute the “Arab” population of the civilized 
As for the child —it is only truth to say that the lit- | world, — stolen fruit does ot oppress either stomach 
tle fellow looks a trifle ill-natured as well as tired |or conscience very seriously, and the self-indulgent 
and sleepy, —and that probably the mother will be | seem to have rather the best of it, taking all in all. 
not a little glad to be at the end of her journey for| At all events, Bougereau has here given us a marvel- 
the sake of disposing of the small tyrant. “The | ously pretty picture, as has also Deloffe; and two 








turn from the Field,” is a charming drawing by John 
S. Davis, after Deloffe (Francois Alfred), a young 


Young Marauders,” by Davis from the pencil of| stories of continental life are well told, to the delight 
| Bougereau himself, has been considered, in France, | of all who regard them with the least attention. 
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BURIAL LIGHTS ON THE ADRIATIC. 


It is well known to all travelers, and to those in- 
structed by them, that many of the customs of the 
people of Southern Europe are very different from 
those of the inhabitants of the North, and in many 
instances actually startling. Lights, in connection 
with death and funeral ceremonies, seem to be a 
thing of universal thought and use in Italy — as wit- 
ness the going among the tombs, in the cemeteries, 
on the eve of All Souls, with torches and every ap- 
pliance capable of making a flash of flame. In the 
picture before us, however, one of the more startling 
customs in this connection is idealized most beauti- 
fully. One of the little islands grouped away toward 
the Adriatic, from Venice — beyond the Lido, possi- 
bly —is lying beneath a full moon; and on a portion 
of its beautiful grounds a strange spectacle is pre- 
sented, in the variety of lights capable of being 
brought into play, and, so to speak, into rivalry 
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with the orb of night. The cloudless full moon is in 
the heavens, making a track of light across the still 
lagune. At the landings flare great cresset torches, 
irradiating the whole scene, even the ghostly gondo- 
las of black. In front of the chapel and its crucifix, | lightning from over the Adriatic, making a very de- 
these lights and the additional radiance of several |lirium of different rays and radiances. This really 
large candles, fall on the bier and the corpse of a| most striking picture is the production of G. Am- 
young girl lying upon it, with the officiating priests, | berger, of Basle, who holds high reputation among 
the kneeling nuns, and the mourning friends who|Germano-Swiss painters, is a medalist of the Basle 
stand near and at a little distance. But even this is| University, and who studied and worked for some 
not all; for still another description of light is intro- | years among the art schools of Italy — with no little 
duced, in the illumination of the windows of a palace | profit, to judge from the exquisite specimen at once 
on the opposite shore, where evidently some high| of his taste and talent thus presented. Let no one 
festival is in progress, making mockery of the silence | believe that he has done this picture justice without 
of death and the grief in the foreground. Such vari-| long and attentive study: so many and so instruct- 
eties of lights, by the way, seem to be more peculiar|ive are the details which can not by any possibility 
to Venice than any other portion even of Italy; for| be caught in a hurried examination, and so certain is 
we well remember a certain midsummer-night festi- | the pleasure to be found in following out those de- 
val on that very lagune and the Lido, in which the | tails with the care and fidelity deserved by so inter- 
full moon, ten thousand lights among the trees and | esting a subject and such conscientious treatment. 


gardens of the pleasure resort, some thousands more 
on the gondolas gliding backward and forward over 
the lagune, and all the windows of the city in a blaze 
of illumination, were yet crowned by a few flashes of 
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SORROW AND CONSOLATION. 
Ou God! what awful depths of woe 
Beneath the flowers the happy tread ! 
What mournful cypress branches grow 
Beside the roses joy has bred! 


For one who smiles — how many grieve ! 
For one who laughs — how many weep! 
While those on shore securely live, 


What ruthless storms the ocean sweep! 
And yet, ye storms, ye come and go; 

Ye torrents sweep the land and pass: 
Oh that it were with sorrow so! 


Oh were it thus with tears, alas! 


Though one the aim — the common tomb — 
How different shows each single way ! 

Ye all who wander that of gloom, 
Of grief, and terror, and dismay — 


Bear on the load, nor feebly sink, 
Nor doubt for all a fitting close: 
It is the thirsty who will drink, 
The weary who will find repose. 
— Mr. Z. Ragozin. 





LOST LILLIAN BRACY,; 
A TRADITION OF CHARLES II’S TIME. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONSPIRATORS AT BAY. 


“Sir RALPH EDGECUMBE!” spoke Walter Bracy, 
fiercely, when thus the Fifth-Monarchy Men and 
their associate stood covered by the deadly tubes of 
the musquetoons, “is it thus that you visit the house 
of a loyal gentleman at midnight, bringing armed 
force and breaking down doors with lawless vio- 
lence? You shall pay well for this—be sure of so 
much — if there be right in England !”’ 

“It is thus, Walter Bracy,” replied the young 
knight in a tone little more calm than that of the 
other, so warmed was the blood of the campaigner 
by this attempted resistance — “ thus that we visit the 
house of a disloyal man, a murderer, and a regicide 
in foul intent. Nay, scowl not, for denial will but 
add to guilt! Your plot to murder the king is known 
and defeated. Your comrades are in safe-keeping. 
The scaffold waits.” 

“For us, is this waiting?’’ asked Whelpley, coolly. 
“ What proof have you of the charge which we deny ?”” 

“For the Lord will not hold guiltless those who 
trample upon his people, and—” Brintnall found 
courage to begin, but not space to end, being inter- 
rupted by the hoarse voice of Walter Bracy. 

“ Aye, where is your proof, that I, or any of us here 
present, is in guilt? This is my house, and in it 
should be proof of treason, if any such exist, save in 
the fancy of reprobates. Search it; and if you find 
in it, or on us, anything to warrant this charge, so be 
it. If not, look to yourselves, in quittance for this 
outrage !”’ , 

“Ah, the fire has been at work, then!” hazarded 
the knight. “But here,” and he took from his doub- 
let and opened the papers handed him at the coppice 
by Letty Bryce, “here is the proof of your guilt — 
the bond of blood, signed with your own names and 
those of the others whom we have entrapped.” 

“ ’Sdeath,” was the single but pregnant comment 
of Carver, as he saw the paper unrolled. 

“A copy of the bond, by all that is infernal! ”’ mut- 
tered Whelpley, as he, too, recognized the form of 
the fatal scroll. Only the man most deeply impli- 
cated met the charge with that promptness which 
might better have been expected of certain others: 

“A base forgery, by the Rood! No hand of mine 
has signed that paper, as God hears me; and I be- 
lieve not that any other in this company has so 
signed it.” 

“ Ah, true —this is but a copy, and yet full enough 
to bring you to fair trial, methinks; and with due 
proof of its truth, sufficient to give work to the hang- 
man, if the headsman do not dispute his claim. Dare 
you deny, men of guilt, that the bond of blood, a copy 
whereof this is, as you aver, was but yesterday in 
your holding, and signed with your own proper 
names?” ; 

-“ We do so deny,” answered Whelpley ; while Car- 
ver was content with a simple “ Humph!” of con- 
tempt either for the accusation or the denial; and 
Walter Bracy added: 

‘*God’s blood !— we do challenge and arraign this 
as a most foul and base lie, in the teeth of any who 
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“Ah, so!” exclaimed Sir Ralph. ‘Then for our 
witness, if witness must indeed be had. Men-at- 
arms, look to it that your prisoners make no escape, 
and give fire on the instant if they so attempt.” 
With the words he passed out through the broken 
doorway ; and, save for the presence of the soldiers, 
the conspirators were for the time alone. 

“ There is foul treachery here, of a surety; and yet 
are the dogs on a false track, methinks,” said Whelp- 
ley, in a low voice, when the knight was beyond 
hearing. 

“The wicked triumph yet a little, but they shall 
not always prosper!’’ spoke Brintnall, with the most 
declared of his upward movements of hand and eye, 
and the more natural if possibly less pious conclu- 
sion, uttered almost as if by one of the wicked: 
“Curse this whole infernal business !” 

“Would that I but knew the traitor, and held him 
for one instant by the throat!” said the hoarse voice 
of Walter Bracy. 

“Spare your breath, brothers, as I am sparing 
mine, for early need,” half-sneered the indomitable 
Carver. ‘ We shall need it all, methinks, for long 
acquaintance with the rope —all but Master Bracy, 
here, who will lack no wind for a severed gullet! 
You would choose the dog’s death instead of the 
lion’s or the wolf’s withal; and you e’en have your 
wish to liking. For me—let them e’en hang, or 
chop, or both, an it please them better than some 
other death of violence!” 

At this moment, and giving space for no more of 
speech, returned Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, by the way 
that he had gone, accompanied by poor Letty Bryce, 
the golden head seemingly less tumbled than usual, 
though in rebellious luxuriance as ever, and her 
slight figure hurriedly arrayed in a loose chamber- 
gown, as if hurried from the disarray of her couch, 
which there was reason to believe that she would at 
that hour of the night have been pressing, until sud- 
denly aroused by the coming of the armed force and 
the alarm throughout the Hope. Others of the ser- 
vants had also been aroused; as close behind fol- 
lowed Stephen Chester, the buxom Nelly Biggin, 
and a group of servitors male and female, who gath- 
ered at the door, but looked with due awe at the 
soldiery, and with due wonder at events which few 
of them could by any chance understand. 

“Ah, the pretty fool who escaped me!” mused 
Walter Bracy, as he marked that she entered and 
none other of possible note. ‘She !—and what can 
she possibly know, even if she may have played the 
spy, at Maude Bracy’s order?” 

“Letty, girl,” said Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, when 
they were fairly within the apartment and the baby 
face had ceased looking about with its pretty sim- 
plicity rather added to than diminished by the sur- 
roundings into which she came. ‘These papers” — 
holding up the scroll before exhibited—“do you 
know them? And what are they? Speak freely, 
girl; for no one in this presence shall harm you— 
be sure.” 

“Ees, measter: they do be copies o’ papers that 
did be in the big chest, ’yond, and that the men I do 
see did write big black marks on, and handle main 
often, o’ nights —ees!” 

“Ha! ha!” burst from Walter Bracy in a fierce 
exultancy. ‘Is this your proot? What knows that 
scullion-wench of ‘copies,’.or of papers? She can 
no more write, nor even read, than my gaze-brach ! 
A witness, this—ho! ho!” 

There was serious trouble on the young knight’s 
face, as there had good cause to be, under all circum- 
stances, meeting this new thought in the complica- 
tion. But he went on, with all bravery: 

“You saw the papers, then, in the chest yonder, 
and in the hands of these men?” 

“‘Ees, measter.” 

“Who made this copy, Letty?”’ The voice trem- 
bling a shade as he asked the important question 
and repeated the former reassurance: ‘“ Speak the 
truth, my good girl: no one shall do you aught of 
harm for declaring all.” 

“Ees, measter, I do speak the truth: I be too poor 
and common to lie—ees. ’Ee’ll say cross words to 
poor Letty, belike, for a-meddlin’ and a-mixin’; but I 
must tell ’ee: I did make copy o’ un papers, myself 
—ees!” 

“You!” was all the exclamation of Sir Ralph 
Edgecumbe, starting back in surprise not unmixed 
with more painful thought, as that here must be 
falsehood, suborned or malicious, in the being that 
he had loved best of all womankind. And this feel- 


Chester, uttered immediately after, as if the stout 
forester was driven beyond himself with wondering 
indignation : 

“Whoy, Letty, thee be losing thy soul, for sure! 
Thee knows thee can’t write, save the little that Ste- 
phen taught thee on the slate; and thee did e’en 
make the marks o’ big A and little B woundy bad, 
all o’ thyself.” 

Had the face of Ralph Edgecumbe been troubled, 
but a little before? Now was that face a study of 
honest good intent in torture, as from his brave 
heart almost broke out the words of agony: 

“Alas! can she be so fair and sweet, and yet so 
false? God pity me, if so, and send me an early death 
on stricken field!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NEWS OF LOST LILLIAN BRACY, 


WHoO has not heard, of late or aforetime, that the 
darkest hour precedes the dawn — that the sharpest 
agony foregoes the release from pain, aye, even the 
moment of bliss—that when all is lost, there yet 
seems good hope that still may all be won! Sir 
Ralph Edgecumbe was plunged in misery, more deep 
and deadly than any that he had ever before known; 
Walter Bracy was triumphant, as bore evidence his 
next words, loud, fierce and violent: 

“A base lie! An infamous conspiracy to blast the 
characters of good and loyal men—suborned by 
whom, let the liar who is in presence tremble to 
know! Who will believe the story of this ignorant, 
uncleanly hussy, who can not read or write, and yet 
copies papers involving life and fortune, —against 
the word of the master of Bracy’s Hope, the heir of 
as old blood as runs through vein in all England?” 

“’Ee doan’t believe I,eh? ’Ee doubts Letty Bryce, 
when she do say what she do have seen — main be- 
cause she be poor and simple!” broke out the dis- 
credited serving-maid, suddenly shaking loose her 
wealth of golden hair, and throwing off, as one would 
have deemed, beneath the cloud which it threw 
around her, the loose chamber-gown which had to 
that moment eclipsed her. All saw—all started — 
all for the moment believed themselves laboring un- 
der the glamour of enchantment, as that vision of 
girlish loveliness, up to that time obscured, stood 
before them in the graceful costume of a gentlewo- 
man of the period, the baby face aglow with woman- 
hood, the soft brown eyes flashing with triumph, and 
the whole being transformed (to all eyes save those 
of the lover) by the so sudden change of her fittings 
and surroundings. 

“You defy the word of the poor serving-wench, 
against the representative of old blood, do you, Wal- 
ter Bracy?” she spoke, in a clear, ringing, girlish 
voice, without token of the long restraint to which it 
had been subjected, and certainly without one trace 
of the modulation of the poor girl of the kitchen and 
the laundry. The while lover, enemies and servants 
stood spell-bound, finding as yet no breath for word, 
and deeming that they were passing through some 
radiant dream from which bale or bliss would come 
in the awakening. ‘ You defy the word of Letty 
Bryce, do you, man of blood? What have you to 
urge, then, against the representative of older and 
purer blood, never yet stained, as the lips of any can 
say, by deed of cruelty in man or falsehood in woman? 
Even you have doubted Letty Bryce, natheless but 
for the moment, as I believe, Sir Ralph Edgecumbe ; 
will you believe and trust Lillian Bracy, in the halls 
of her fathers, against the villainous and cruel usurper 
of her lands and her honors, who would have made 
her by force his leman, on the very day and the very 
spot where he slew Maude Weatherby, but that 
neaven was more merciful to his soul than he had 
grace to be toward himself or any other!”’ 

“Lillian Bracy? Itisalie! Lillian Bracy is dead 
— she died in childhood!” spoke the man thus con- 
fronted, in accents compounded of rage and despair. 

“Lillian Bracy might have been dead, methinks, 
had your good will brought about her end, as you pro- 
posed when you sold her to outlawed men, with gold 
in their hands and evil in their hearts,” rejoined the 
true mistress of Bracy’s Hope. “ But she lives, as 
none know better than yourself, false kinsman, now 
that the masquerade is over.” 

Walter Bracy spake no more: his head dropped 
low on his breast, and what the black brows might 
have told, was haply hidden from the gaze of those 
who saw him. The three other detected conspira- 
tors had each a word, characteristic as each behoved 
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arms, under the order of Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, to | 
quick trial and condemnation little less than certain 
—that fatal bond their first and chief accuser, and 
the confessions of others already in custody the seal 
of their doom. 

“The game is out — we have lost, indeed 
the comment of Whelpley. 

“A thousand curses” —was the beginning made 
by Joram Brintnall— so like that which might have 
been given utterance by the veriest malignant of the 
Babylonish court; but this was broken in upon and 
ended much for the better, by the brief exordium of 
Carver: 


” 


was all 


“ Send for the hangman, and string us on rope like 
so many carrion-crows! Your whining is over: eh, 
brother Brintnall!”’ 

There was yet another exclamation, quite as full of 
character, and that needs record before dealing with 
one personage henceforth most important of all: 

“Lillian Bracy ~ Lady Lillian!” spoke the fores- 
ter to himself and yet within hearing, astounded. 
“Oh, Stephen Chester, thee deserves to be chopped 
into bait for wolf-traps, that thee didn’t know that 
hair and those eyes, afore! And thee has done it, 
surely, for thyself — a-makin’ false love to the daugh- 
ter of thy old measter. Thee bees a sodden fool, for 
certain, and even Nelly Biggin ought to be ashamed 
of thee !”’ 

It was when the conspirators had been removed, 
and the last omen of the foul conspiracy, thus to say, 
swept away with their presence, that Sir Ralph Edge- 
cumbe found time and tongue to ask those explana- 
tions so necessary for his peace, and so easily and 
freely accorded when asked. 

“ Letty, Lillian, whichever and whatever you are in 
your little and wondrous self, lead a poor knight out 
of the enchanted forest, [ pray you!” he said, half- 
playfully and yet half in sad earnest, when the time 
for that demand had come. 

“My masquerade— you would learn of it and of 
me,” she replied. ‘And yet but a few words will ex- 
plain all, if I mistake not in judgment. I was stolen, 
when a child—I make no doubt, now, by Walter 
Bracy’s orders, and with doubtless a fee for my death. 
I fell into the hands of strolling players; and thus I 
became myself a player-girl: no marvel, then, that 
Lillian Bracy could become Letty Bryce, when she 
would, and seldom falter in her part. As I grew 
toward womanhood, and learned enough to be sure 
that I was the daughter of Sir Everard Bracy, I es- 
sayed the bold venture of my player-life to bring that 
bad man to justice, and to win back, if so it might be, 
Bracy’s Hope, the home of my childhood, and my 
right by inheritance. 

“JT have moved as a menial through my own halls 
— scorned and slighted, save by poor Maude Bracy, 
and by honest Stephen, who would have been a trifle 
overfond of me, perchance, but for his bond to Nelly 
Biggin. I have recovered the will made by my dear 
dead father, before he went away to do his last battle 
for his king at Naseby fight. I have seen Maude 
Bracy die by her husband’s hand. I have been 
threatened, and scarce escaped, with death or dis- 
honor at the hands of my false kinsman. I have 
seen conspirators at their plots against king and 
land; and I would fain hope that I have done some- 
thing to balk the foul crime of regicide. Truly I 
think that my masquerade has been full of import in 
matter, though so very brief in time. And now I 
make bold to ask you, Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, knight 
and true servitor of his king,’’ and she laid her baby 
hand in his, half-pleadingly, “have I done aught, in 
all this, that misbeseemed my blood? For if no, lam 
to-night the proudest woman in Britain; and if yes, I 
will do penance, and your lips shall name the nature 
and duration of it.” 

“Noble girl —noble when in rags and squalor — 
the mate for a king then as now!” exclaimed the 
young knight, clasping to his heart the hand he held, 
and yet refraining from further advance, as one who 
treads unknown ground and is not too sure of his 
footing, “I would that the masquerade were not yet 
ended ; for I bethink me that in that masquerade I 
almost held myself to have won a sweet young bride ; 
and now the poor soldier of fortune has no claim 
upon the heiress of Bracy’s Hope, however dearly 
he may hold her in heart till his dying day.” 

Lillian Bracy, not content with the giving of one, 
put both the little hands into his, as she said: 

“Ralph Edgecumbe, true and loyal gentleman ! — 
the poor serving-wench whom you would have raised 
to your own estate could not say aye to your suit, be- 
cause the full time had not yet come: now has come 
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that time, and the heiress of Bracy’s Hope, poor if she 
have not that which may crown and round her life, 
makes claim upon the knight, if he be the loyal knight 
she has held him, to keep faith and troth once 
pledged — to be her lord and honored husband!” 

It was but a little later that Stephen Chester came 
to judgment under the soft brown eyes — a judgment 
little like to be over-severe, in the knowledge at 
once of his sturdy faithfulness to the memory and 
race of Sir Everard Bracy, and of his favored per- 
sonal attachment to Sir Ralph Edgecumbe. The 
face of the forester seemed even more drawn and 
wrinkled than by nature, as he approached his young 
mistress, with downcast eyes and an expression 
which might have been characterized from his own 
calling as that of a hound lately under the lash. 

“I do be main sorry and humble, mistress,” he said, 
with his forester’s cap in hand and twisting the but- 
ton thereof as if in it had lain the whole cause of his 
transgression, that’needed to be then and there re- 
venged on the offender— “ main shamed that I did 
not know Lady Lillian, wi’ all that I remembered of 
her sweet face and winning ways, —and that I did be 
so over-familiar in speech, and mayhap, in deed, wi’ 
the honored daughter of my dear old master! But I 
do dare to hope, mistress, that thee won't be woundy 
hard on a poor fellow, who would ha’ kissed the toe 
of thy shoe, had he been summat else than a blinded 
old fool, ’stead of thinking even o’ thy hand.” 

‘No, Stephen,” answered the lady, kindly giving 
that hand to the old servitor, to have it kissed in 
fond gratitude — “ no, I shall not be very hard, as you 
phrase it, on one who loved my dear father so truly, 
and who, as I believe, would have been as true to his 
daughter, could he but have known her as what she 
was. But,” and the brown eyes laughed merrily at 
the recollection, “I shall remember the slate, Ste- 
phen, while I live, and the hard tasks that you did 
set me on it. Give me the slate, and I shall forgive 
all, freely. But mind’’—and one of the minute fin- 
gers was upheld in serious threatening — “ mind that 
Michaelmas will be here anon! Make no more mis- 
takes, Stephen, asa bachelor may well do: but marry 
Nelly, like a true man, and win her home to the 
house by Nick’s Run, that once — heigho !— might 
have been mine for the taking!” 

But a word of the fortunes of those moving through 
this brief chfonicle of a troublous but picturesque 
period; and then falls the curtain upon it, even as 
long ago has fallen the shadowy curtain of the years 
becoming centuries, changing ruddy lips to the pale- 
ness of death, turning golden hair to dust, and rust- 
ing away the sword of the knight with the spurs that 
so nobly he wore on heel, pricking away on errand 
of valor or of loyalty. 

Within the month following that momentous day 
at Bracy’s Hope, of the Fifth-Monarchy Men two, 
with others involved, died at Tyburn, passing sud- 
denly and fearfully into the presence of that dread 
tribunal before which they would have sent the King 
of England and his brother, without even such hur- 
ried preparation. Why it was that “ tough John Car- 
ver,” his name even now appropriate, escaped the 
hangman and went away to do battle for any cause 
that best pleased him, in the Low Countries, none 
may say with certainty. It may have been that in 
his very recklessness and bold speech lay the mercy 
that came to him from the always weak but never 
cruel Second Charles, to whom a whim of leniency 
was ofttimes as necessary as one of passion or of 
frolic. 

A very different fate was that of Walter Bracy, de- 
generate scion of a noble line — disloyal gentleman 
and slayer of the noblest and eke the saddest wife 
ever given to man. He died neither by ax nor cord, 
though he stood in peril of both, as would-be regicide 
and assured murderer. Madly essaying escape from 
prison, one night when yet his associates lived, the 
bullet of an arquebusier on guard went through him 
from breast to back, fitly closing a violent life, and in 
kind revenging the reckless slaying of poor Maude 
Bracy. 

In days a little later, there is record that Lady Lil- 
lian Edgecumbe, the most Ze¢z¢e as well as one of the 
very loveliest of the beauties limned by Sir Peter Lily 
at the Court of King Charles, more than once at- 
tracted the eye of the wayward king, not yet fully be- 
sotted with the mature charms of Barbara Palmer 
and her even more worthless successors. But it is 
also upon record that there was that in the brown 
eyes of the little beauty, with something more that 
dwelt in the sword-arm of her knightly husband, 





as Sir Ralph Edgecumbe — making the lawless woo- 
ing of even a king as harmless to the innate purity 
of her who had been Lillian Bracy, as those perils 
earlier assailing the poor player-girl and the mas- 
querading serving-wench from ’yond Oldham. 


THE END. 
> ae 


THE SHAKER LOVERS. 

"Twas marriage of the earth and sky by twilight soft and saintly, 

As ‘neath the summer foliage walked, in neat garb fashioned 
quaintly, 

A youth and maiden, heeding not the way their steps were tend 
ing;— 

The pause between the day and night their broken thoughts was 
mending — 

And held their speech, for not a word between the two was spoken, 

Until by brown domestic bird the dreamy hush was broken ; 

‘* That bird is calling to his mate — a sweet and plaintive singer — 

I wonder if she'll come,"’ said she. 
her.” 

His voice on "love" 
phatic ; 


‘* Yea, Ruth, his love will bring 
dwelt with a trill, both pronouns were em- 


She glanced into his sober face, and saw ‘twas enigmatic. 
Their creed was cold, no word of love as yet her life had bright- 


ened, 

Just conscious now she looked and smiled, half-happy and half- 
frightened, 

Sweet were her tones, and deep his voice, like brook to river pur- 
ling; 


Her hair confined beneath her cap, denied its natural curling, 

Her kerchief crossed above her breast conformed to Rule and Duty, 

Her fair white bosom seemed ashamed to own its rounded beauty. 

The man who walked beside her knew no ‘‘carnal"’ thought; but 
nearest 

Unto his heart was this fair sewr— the sweetest and the dearest. 

But never had she seemed so fair as now, nor sweetly simple, 

As when the frightening afterthought had chased her smiling dim- 
ple. 

Now Sabbath’s hush came to his voice, in hers soft chimes were 
ringing, 

Like bells that call the thoughts to prayer which waywardly were 
winging, 

Thus wandering on, until they stood where time made sad erasure: 

Where slept the ‘‘chosen few" whose lives were dead to worldly 
pleasure. 

Decay and Death were monsters grim, and the rank desolation 

That reigned, to one so freshly fair, unmeet for contemplation 

She shuddered, Ae forgot the rule, and clasped her hand most ten- 
der, ; 

And said, ‘* Let's turn our steps and rove ‘mid summer's living 
splendor." 

An awkward pause succeeded, and he hopes she’s not offended ; 

While with her timid thoughts of him a new sensation’s blended. 

‘*Confessing-Day* will soon be here,”’ 
over,” 

And then he spied, and bent to pick, a simple four-leaved clover. 

A wishing charm! a talisman! he gave it to her, sighing ; 

A mute confession was his glance, her blush a mute replying. 

The modest lid drooped low to hide the tender eye’s expression ; 

His love, long silent-tongued, now found a voice for its confession : 

‘*To-morrow, Ruth, I leave this vale for heights of my ambition,"’ 

Said he, ‘I long to think and act regardless of permission. 

I love you, dearest, will you come ?—no cloud shall o'er you 
hover;”’ : 

And then he pressed her trembling hand that held the four-leaved 
clover. 


said he, ‘‘] wish ‘twere 


Reflection for a moment held her joy unwilling captive, 

The world, a siren, she'd been taught, was sinful and deceptive ; 

And yet — and yet how sweet the thought of love's pure, fond devo- 
tion ! 

Which formed the prayer upon her lips now quivering with emo- 
tion. 

Her eyes upraised, the evening light lit up each saintly feature, 

And Love, once thought by her as sin, became her heart's best 
teacher. 

She looked on high with earnest gaze, two love-birds flew above 
her: 

‘‘ Theirs sanctify our love,” said she, ‘‘God made both love and 


lover. 

Your God is mine: I'll go with you, through fair and stormy 
weather, 

In depths, on heights, through grief and joy, we two will walk to- 
gether; 


With lofty hopes, and earnest aims, with heart to heart replying, 

With Love as our Evangelist, of heaven prophesying.” 

Then through the softly lighted vale they walked and talked of 
morning, 

When they should take their first step toward the sweet new life 
just dawning. 

The joy of that new life begun, they had no fear of sorrow, 

And welcomed the oncoming night that heralded the morrow. 

When, later on, they sought the ‘‘ Lead,’’t who chid them for 
their roving, 

They pitied them that they must live without the bliss of loving. 

Oh birds! by Heaven were you then sent; and simple four-leaved 
clover, 

Like dew-drops on your leaves this fell, ‘‘ God made both love and 
lover!" 

Oh Love! fair queen of woman's heart, and ruler of the sternest, 

To heart of great, or heart of mean, thou evermore returnest ! 

Though one may speak by classic lore, one by birds flying over, 

The faith is one, the creed the same, ‘‘God made both love and 
lover!" — Annie Ehninger De Friese 





* Confessing-Day occurs once a year, and is looked upon with great 
dread by the younger members of the Shaker Society. 








raised to far higher rank than we have known him 





+ The spiritual controllers, male and female. 
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SCHOOL OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL is over, is it? Ah, pretty maiden in the 
white organdy and rose-colored ribbons, smiling 
gleefully at the thought of freedom, school has just 
begun. Yes, I know. You can speak French with 
the most charming of accents, making your red lips 
look like an embodied kiss over the tantalizing fifth 
vowel; you can set a whole roomful poetizing 
about fair, melancholy Italy, with your southern love- 
songs; you are on excellent terms with the grand 
old fellows who knew how to translate life into 
music; you write delicate, airy bits of rhyme, in 
which one can see butterflies, and smell flowers ; you 
sketch admirably; you embroider. I attended the 
commencement exercises, when you graduated, and I 
confess to being greatly interested. You looked fin- 
ished, from the tip of your white-booted foot to the 
fascinating little hand that held yourdiploma. There 
was a whole volume of poetry in the sweep of your 
gossamer skirts; and your rose-hued, oval face, the 
forehead half-hidden by curling hair, and the nose a 
trifle re¢roussé, was such an enticing mixture of an- 
tiquity and modernism that I wanted to hug you. 
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THE FATAL SPINDLE.—G. Doxe. 


“Mere efflorescence,” somebody whispered near 
me. I knew better. Are not apples preceded by just 
such pink-and-white blossoms as you are? The fruit 
comes slowly; the lovely petals fade and disappear ; 
the clouds cover the sun; the rain drops in a dreary 
monotone; night comes; and sometimes there are 
no stars. The germ begins to grow when the blos- 
som fades, and that is what I mean when I say that 
school has just begun. You can not go through 
life, dear child, in white kid boots and graduation 
muslin. 

The present phase is efflorescence, and very beau- 
tiful flowering, too; but underneath is the woman- 
soul beginning to grow. And now, what will be the 
first lesson in the new school? Very likely it will 
be love. And oh, what a lesson that is!—when a 
heart like yours, warm with honest red blood, and 
beating in time with nature, first loves! There is a 
vision of heaven come down to earth. But to keep 
the vision, and set your life to its harmonies —can 
you learn that? When the early bloom falls away in 
the real-life atmosphere of the marriage ceremony, 
can you bear the wind and the rain and the dark- 
ness? Believe me, they are all needed. Ah, these 
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life-lessons are hard to learn! They are studied by 
the eyes of the heart; and the heart is such a baby, 
all laughter and tears —mere sensation, long after 
the intellect is well on its way. 

I seem to see you when the young husband, pressed 
by care, has spoken his first cold word. Pride has 
some very decided opinions to express. She is loud 
and violent. You have been a goddess; can you 
come down from your throne and be a woman — be 
scolded as well as worshiped? No German philoso- 
phy was ever so hard to master as this practical 
question. If you conquer the lesson, it will only be 
in one way. You have a well-balanced nature — and 
there is hope that the higher will tell you what to do, 
and that you will listen. In that case, after strivings 
and tears and inward protests, continuing a few 
hours or many years, you will see that John is a man 
and you a woman, both in the germ, and that far 
off are the ideals into whose likeness you must 
slowly grow. You will then set yourself to learn to 
be patient with imperfection. If John follows your 
example, you will very likely both be as happy as 
you used to be when you grew ambitious over some 
intricate problem in algebra. I am inclined to think 
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that we can never do much in life till this lesson is 
thoroughly mastered. Not to expect great things at 
present, and therefore to avoid disappointment, is 
wonderfully conducive to the evenness of temper that 
is necessary for all kinds of work. Many a gayly 
rigged matrimonial bark goes to pieces upon what 
might be appropriately named the rock exaction. 
As a wife you will sail very near this rock; they all 
do —though some clear it, and reach smooth waters. 
The natural language of the young wife is: “ I thought 
you were perfect; if you fall below my imagination I 
will never forgive you.” What a test to apply toa 
big, undisciplined boy. who is called a man by virtue 
of his six feet of stature and his twenty-five years! 
You, I am sure, will replace such a senseless formula 
with words like these: “I know that we are both 
just beginning our lives as individual responsible 
souls, and we will make it our business to help each 
other.” How grateful John will be for your forbear- 
ance, and how he will try to adapt himself to you! 
He will say to himself: “Ah, how good I will be, 
now that she will let me be good in my own way!” 
Nothing so endears one soul to another, as pa- 
tience with faults and mistakes. If you can learn to 








CINDERELLA'S PUMPKIN.—G. Dore. 


let sunshine fall straight upon John’s weak places, 
you will have a husband to your mind before long. 
Having graduated from the school of patience, life 
will be a scene of victorious action, not a long, mis- 
erable quarrel with your own ungoverned wishes. 
Having put self out of the way, there will be room 
for the new existence that you expect — whose com- 
ing will bring lessons diviner than any you have yet 
learned. — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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THREE PICTURES OF FAIRY-LAND. 








WE give, in the present number, no less than three 
charming pictures, all dealing with that land of faerie 
to which the young people so love to travel every 
day of their mortal lives, while their elders have no 
objection to keep them company occasionally, even 
if they are a little ashamed to have their propensity 
known to the business and social public. The first 
of these is ‘Cinderella in the Corner,” by Bertrand 
—a very appreciative rendering of the state of the 
poor little lady at the moment when she is ruminat- 
ing over her insignificance and misery, her sisters 
away to the ball, and no hope or prospect. But it is 











to be remarked, that even then the little maid is not 
ill-tempered, only a little low-spirited and sorrowful : 
had she been spiteful and disposed to “throw things ” 
because thus left alone, we may be sure that the fairy 
godmother would never have come to her and ar- 
ranged such a brilliant future as that which came out 
of the unexpected visit to the ball, the love of a prince, 
and the glass slipper fitting the childish little foot. In 
another picture we have the godmother after her ar- 
rival —the maid holding the candle, in rapt surprise 
and expectation, and “ Cinderella’s Pumpkin” just 
being opened by the skillful hands, to see what ma- 
terial for a carriage, faster than any of Brewster’s 
best, it happens to contain. This is from the mar- 
velous pencil of Gustave Doré, who has conquered 
all the fairy worlds as well as most others ;— and so 
is the third —“‘The Fatal Spindle,” in which the un- 
fortunate princess of the equally beautiful old story, 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” is taking her first look at 
the spindle eventually destined to wound her to ap- 
parent death, and really to put her to sleep for that 
long period, until awakened by the charming young 
prince who is at once her deliverer, her lover, and 
the lord of her destiny. 
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LETHE. 
I SEE afar the gentle beam — 
The ripple of the dancing tide ; 
I hear the music of the stream 
That round the fever-haunted dream 
Of life doth musically glide. 


Haste, weary soul and weary brain ! 
Its cooling waters meet my gaze — 

The stream wherein I fling my pain, 

My heavy loss and transient gain, 
And all my weary nights and days. 


Haste not! the dew is on thy head, 
The river rippling by thy side; — 

A golden mist above it spread, 

Is quiet as the peaceful dead 
Who slumber ‘neath the crystal tide. 


The peace of heaven is in my breast, 
The moon high filled with argent light: 

The balmy air is whispering rest, 

And, like a soul that hath been blest, 
Breathes dreamily the voiceless night. 


Oh, river to my spirit dear, 
My lonely self has longed for thee! 
Beneath thy waters cool and clear 
I plunge, with neither hope nor fear, 
And know I soon shall cease to be. 


I feel thy blessing with me, yet; 
Content and tranquil is my breast ; 
No fitful change can further fret. 
I plunge, and every grief forget — 
I sink into the deep, and rest. 
— Frederic R. Marvin. 
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THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 


A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 


FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC, 





By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CLOAKED VISITOR IN BLACK. 


NIGHT had fallen for some two or three hours, and 
the indications of the coming storm were growing 
more pronounced, in the hoarse rumbling of the 
wind over the chimney, creating additional draught 
in the great fire, and at times drawing wide whirls of 
sparks up its huge throat, with fierce cracklings and 
sudden bursts of flame, — the while the three, almost 
without word, held the positions in which they have 
been already shown, and followed those veritable 
occupations of idleness so proper for those housed 
from the threats and discomforts of the winter night. 

Anon, however, youth asserted itself, in one of its 
first privileges, that of restlessness. The rocking- 
chair was still, then fell back into the greater slope 
of abandonment, as Catharine Trafford rose from it, 
with a motion like that of one shaking off enforced 
restraint, and walked away to the nearest window, 
drawing back the white curtain and looking out on 
the night. As she so rose, her tall stature came 
fully into view; and then, too, was first noticed the 
exquisite willowy grace of body and the springing 
ease of step, which combined to make her the rival 
of the lithe and Zet/te in those very characteristics, 
while retaining the actual force of beauty, so to speak, 
only to be found in those of commanding figure. No 
strangers could the eyes of Hannah Reed have been. 
either to the figure or its movements; and yet they, 
so seldom moving in any excitement, were lifted for 
the moment from their employment, turned, and fol- 
lowed her to the window, as if never tired of observ- 
ing that wealth of youth and grace, so warmly appeal- 
ing to age which has passed kindly beyond those 
possessions. And as she stood at the pane, her face 
close against it in the mere purposeless look out- 
ward, and a finger tapping the glass in the same idle- 
ness, even the very fire seemed to wish to retain its 
sight of her, having no power to bring answering 
hues out of the dense black of her gown, but falling 
lovingly on the clustered hair of chestnut and gold, 
and tinting it with the warmest rays of its own hold- 
ing. 

As she stood thus, there was a sound without, as 
of a falling clapboard ringing upon another, or the 
clang of gate shut with a certain suddenness. The 
careful Quaker looked up from his book, and said: 

“The storm-wind increaseth, as I think. From the 
sound, I fear that Michael or Joshua may have left 
something without due fastening. Does thee know 








“Yes, Ephraim, they were both here, and seemed 
to be duly at their work; and I think that the men 
are careful and would not leave anything uncared 
for,” answered the Quakeress, with no pause in her 
knitting. 

“Then must the wind have loosened something, to 
possible damage; or we are visited by prowlers of 
more danger than the wind: I will even go out and 
see,” said Ephraim Reed. 

“Not with thy bared head and slippered feet, 1 
trust,” answered the wife. ‘Truly thee had a bad 
catarrh, only the last week, Ephraim; and it be- 
hooves thee to be careful.” 

“Nay,” answered the Quaker, “without exposing 
my head or my feet overmuch, I will even look out 
at the night and the grounds.” He rose to do so; 
when the sound was yet more loudly repeated — this 
time evidently of a recognizable force and direction, 
—and Catharine Trafford said: 

“ Hear it again, friend Ephraim, and louder. That 
is nothing blown down, but the clapping of the gate 
at the lane. One of the men may merely have left 
the latch unloosened, and the wind is perhaps over- 
strong for the rope and pulley.” 

“ Aye, it may be so, and that can wait for the morn- 
ing, good Catharine,” replied the Quaker, preparing 
to reseat himself and resume his book, when again 
startled by a different word from the window: 

“Hal 

“ What sees thee, Catharine ?”’ he asked, still stand- 
ing. 

“Nothing; but above the sound of the wind 1 

hear the tread of feet on snow.”’ 
‘Then must we be beset, by the men of war from 
the camp, albeit they have thus far held away from 
us, to our much content,’”” commented the Quaker, 
with obvious trouble, but little fear, in his voice; but 
Hannah Reed took up the word, with a reassurance 
as placid as herself. 

“Nay, Ephraim,” she said, “methinks they would 
scarce need this night of bitter cold and coming 
storm, did they desire to do us harm, —and that so 
they would come in the daylight, seeing that there 
could be none to hinder them, at any hour.” 

“Humph, thee forgets, Hannah, that the fighting 
man, George Washington, is said to be very severe 
unto his soldiers, if they be known to maraud upon 
property ; and that only on fifth day, friend Isaac did 
tell us of the cruel taking of life of two soldiers for 
burning of fence-rails and carrying off of chickens, 
nigh to Phoenixville; so that if they would seek to 
harm us, doubtless they would come in the night and 
even in storm, for better concealment.” 

“In my opinion,” interposed Catharine, “if what 
friend Isaac told us be true, of the discipline at the 
camp, poor and naked and half-starving as they are, 
the soldiers would not be very likely to come at all, 
for fence-rails, or chickens, or even more, whether 
by night or day, with such a doom hanging above 
them.” 

“Aye, thee is right, methinks, Catharine,” said 
Hannah. But the Quaker saw both sides of the ques- 
tion more clearly, as indeed many had cause to do, 
spite of all the efforts of the commander, before the 
coming of the spring. 

“Thee little knows, Hannah, or thee, Catharine,” 
he replied, “what men will do for food, when they 
are hungry, and how the dreadful trade of war makes 
them careless of life — aye, even of their own —” 

But this philosophical comment upon patriot hun- 
ger, by one who neither intended to feel it himself 
for the cause, nor yet to allay it in others by any dan- 
gerous contribution, — was cut short by the voice of 
Catharine at the window. 

“Tt was the sound of feet on snow, that I heard. 
Some one is coming up the path from the lane.” 

“Some one — then there is one only?” 

“Only one, friend Ephraim, that I can see as yet. 
It is a man, as I think —tall and cloaked, for I see 
the cloak blowing broad in the wind.” 

“ Thee has keen eyes, and is very observant, Catha- 
rine,” said the Quaker, coming toward the window 
where the lady stood, but almost too late to catch 
through the dusk, even against the snowy back- 
ground, the contour of the figure, now nearly at the 
piazza and in the next moment sounding foot upon 
it, with two or three sharp raps at the knocker fol- 
lowing. 

Undoubtedly all the three at that instant within 
the room were more or less excited, at a visit so un- 
expected, and so out of the ordinary habits of the 
place and the time. For, after nightfall, on the one 








if they were about their duty at dusk, Hannah?”’ 


the midst of a population known to be inimical to 
the cause of that army, men did not go out to pay 
evening calls even upon neighbors, except for some 
cause of moment. But if excited, each showed char- 
acter in the agitation. Hannah Reed may have knit- 
ted a trifle less regularly and a trifle more rapidly than 
half an hour before, but she did not lay down or sus- 
pend her work. Catharine Trafford remained at the 
window, and did not at first even turn toward the 
door to see the person about to enter. The face of 
Ephraim Reed may have paled a little, as it had full 
warrant to do; but he betrayed no sign of anxiety, 
and at the sound of the knocker went forward at 
once and undid the iron bolt that had been drawn at 
his last coming in at nightfall, throwing open the 
door so that the light from within could fall on the 
person on the piazza, and uttering the unchalleng- 
ing greeting of his sect ; 
“ Enter, friend.” 
A moment of stamping the snow from bis foot- 
gear; and then, while Catharine had been casting 
another glance without and observing that no other 
followed or was within sight, the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a tall man, cloaked, and doffing cocked 
hat as he entered, stepped into the room. 

The figure was tall—almost or quite six feet in 
height, well rounded and athletic. The removed hat 
showed a face of something past middle age, nobly 





whisker, and dark brown hair queued in the fashion 
of the time. He was plainly but respectably dressed 
in black, with cravat slightly ruffled; the cocked hat 
without other than the mere black rosette serving as 
a cockade; and even the rough buckled over-leg- 
gings above his boots, black like the rest of his garb, 
including the heavy horseman’s cloak which Catha- 
rine Trafford had seen blowing out in the wind. So 
far, all was clerical, and that appearance was further 
carried out by the apparent absence of all weapons 
—no common thing for the night-rider of that time ; 
and the only relief in color came from a pair of brown 
gloves which he was removing as he entered, from a 
heavy pendant watch-seal at fob, and from the silver 
sheen of his spurs, showing over stout riding-boots 
capable of defying the midwinter snow. 

“We do not know thee or the cause of thy visit, 
friend, but thee is welcome,” was the salutation of 
the Quaker householder, motioning to a seat, as the 
new-comer bowed apologetically as in the presence 
of ladies, sweeping at the same time a glance round 
the apartment, taking in every detail of consequence, 
and supposedly embracing all the personalities. 

“I have to apologize,’ was the answer, “for a 
somewhat unceremonious coming. And pardon me 
if I do not sit, as I have no title to do so without giv- 
ing my name and position, which I may only do to 
one within this house.” 

Not even the placid Quaker education of many 
years could prevent Hannah Reed, at that moment, 
feeling enough of surprise and curiosity, at this sig- 
nificant declaration, to drop a stitch in the mitten at 
her hand, and thereby mar the perfection of that 
winter-covering. Not even the steadiness of nerve 
of the lady at the window, prevented her feeling a 
start of anxiety dart through her frame, and turning 
full upon the new-comer the light of eyes that must 
have dazzled most men. And not even the hard 
schooling of sixty years could prevent the coming 
into the voice of Ephraim Reed, of something that 
would have been half anger and half indignation in 
one of the world’s people, as he said : 

“As thee pleases. Who is it thee wishes to see, 
then? There are no others in this house, than those 
whom thee sees, and my servants.” 

“Pardon once more,” replied the visitor. “I am 
commissioned to inquire for one Mistress Catharine 
Trafford, whom,” with a bow of courtly grace, “I am 
led to believe that I have the honor to see before 
me, and to ask of her the great favor of an audience 
without hearers.” 

“T am Catharine Trafford, sir, as you suppose!”’ 
And the lady stepped forward from the window, thus 
coming full into the light of fire and lamps somewhat 
suddenly, and presenting to the view of the new- 
comer a vision of queenly beauty not often vouch- 
safed to men upon missions of war or of state. But 
before she could say further, and certainly before 
the visitor, not a little blinded and dazzled by the 
brilliant apparition, could find word to reply, Ephraim 
Reed spoke again, with a voice not too pleased or 
amiable: 

“ This is Catharine Trafford, friend without a name, 





side within the lines of an army, and on the other in 


as thee supposed, and as she has herself informed 


moulded, grave and firm-looking, with short side : 
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thee. But my mind misdoubts me that thee has no 
right to hold any private interview with her, as a 
maiden lady, without good cause shown to some 
elder than herself.” 

Hannah Reed looked up from her knitting, her 
smooth face full of good-natured deprecation, not 
unmixed with trouble. The Quaker merely stood, 
with one hand on the back of the refused chair, his 
hard features set a little more than their habit, and 
waiting a reply not too easy to give. But Catharine 
Trafford, in whose usually pale cheeks there had 
been flushing a trifle of the restrained blood, at this 
juncture cut the tangled knot, at once, with a decision 
that no one cared to gainsay. 

“Let me speak, friend Ephraim, if you please,” she 
said, ‘and depend upon it that I am of years enough 
to understand my own dignity, should any one 
threaten it. This gentleman, whose name and sta- 
tion we do not know, desires a private interview 
with me. Strange as the request is, there may be 
urgent reasons for making it; and I should be in- 
deed a coward if I allowed any strict propriety to 
stand in the way of what may be a duty of some con- 
sequence. I wé// see him alone, if you will make it 
possible for me to do so.” 

Another bow, this time of thanks and gratification, 
was the reply of the visitor ; while Hannah Reed, con- 
quered but not convinced, shook her head in doubt, 
and her husband, as evidently overcome against his 
will, stood silent. The lady went on: 

“Do me the favor, good friends, to go into the 
other apartment, for the few minutes until I call you 
to return. Did courtesy to a stranger not forbid, I 
should ask him to accompany me thither, where, for- 
tunately, the fire of our late supper has made the air 
quite as comfortable as here. Will you grant me 
this privilege, and trust me to tell you all that should 
be told, afterward ?”’ 

The reply of the Quakeress was to rise from her 
chair, with her knitting still in hand, as if that was 
necessarily still to be carried on in whatever room 
she might enter. That of the Quaker was to say: 

“Thee will do as thee pleases, Catharine, as thee 
has always been in the habit of doing, wherever thee 
has been, I think. Only remember that this is not 
quite seemly, and that if thee should afterward be 
sorry for forsaking the advice of thy elders, thee has 
only thyself to blame.” 

So saying, Ephraim Reed and his wife passed with- 
out another word into the adjoining apartment — 
really the kitchen of the house, and, as Catharine 
had said, quite as well warmed as the other, through 
the great fire left from the recent supper prepara- 
tion. Two of the servants, there finding their even- 
ing comfort, fell back a little from the fire as the 
master and mistress made their unexpected entrance ; 
and there Ephraim Reed resumed the book which 
he had carried with him, by a better light than he 
had before enjoyed, in the large home-made candles 
of tallow and bayberry supplying that want in domes- 
tic service; and there Hannah Reed placidly recom- 
menced her knitting, with a steadiness indicating 
that many stitches had been lost in the interruption 
and removal, and that life was not long enough for 
many extended defaults in that serious direction. 
There was only the thickness of a single unpaneled 
door between the room where they sat and the one 
in which they had left their guest and the uncommu- 

nicative visitor; but the wind roared over the chim- 
neys, and the storm had commenced pattering on 
the pane, and they could have heard nothing of what 
was spoken within, except under the basest attempts 
at espial, which they were little likely to make, under 
whatever pressure of anxiety. 


CHAPTER V. 
GEORGE VERNON, CHAPLAIN AND SECRETARY. 


“Only remember that this is not quite seemly, and 
that if thee should afterward be sorry for forsaking 
the advice of thy elders, thee has only thyself to 
blame.” Such had been the last words uttered in 
Catharine Trafford’s hearing, after the announce- 
ment of her determination to accord a private inter- 
view to the stranger; and it may well be that the 
warning, though she disregarded it in action, rang 
through her mind with even more force after the lips 
of the Quaker had ceased uttering it, than when he 
was in the act of speaking. Few of the great crises 
of our lives come to us without more or less of notifi- 
cation; though it often happens, and perhaps in the 
majority of cases, that we fail to recognize what are 


occurrence, and so go on to our doom, pleasant or 
painful, quite as uninstructed as if no warning had 
ever been given. That this hour would later be 
looked back to, with the knowledge that it had been 
the turning-point of a life—this was almost certain, 
though the brain of the thinker was as yet too dazed 
to understand precisely how and why: would it be 
the foundation of a life-long regret, of a great and 
enduring happiness, of both commingled? Who 
could say? Nay, who can even decide, to-day, all 
the circumstances known or closely guessed, how 
hangs the balance? 





| 
The door had closed on them—they were alone | 
together. No word was spoken, for more than a| 
moment, under what influence of restraint neither 
could possibly have told. Then Catharine, with an 
effort, motioned the visitor to take the chair so lately 
vacated by the Quakeress, and as he obeyed the ges- 
ture with a bow of, acknowledgment, said, without 
heeding his responsive invitation to herself: 

“I have obeyed your wish, sir: we are quite alone, 
with no one in hearing. Who are you ?— and what 
is it that you wish, in such confidence, of Catharine 
Trafford ?”’ 

“You are positive, madame, that we are quite be- 
yond the hearing of any others?” was the reply, 
with a close and scrutinizing glance around the 
room. 

“Tam certain.” 

“Tam thus particular,” he said, “‘ because the com- 
munications that I am about to make to you, mad- 
ame, and to receive from you, demand the most in- 
violable secrecy, quite as much on your account: as 
my own.” 


| speaks with a single tongue. 





gave it to Catharine, with an apology for its condi- 
tion. She took, with surprise and interest equally 
growing in her face — opened and read this strange 
missive, which even within the last twenty years has 
been in the possession of one of the old Revolution- 
ary families, and may yet remain in the same cus- 
tody. 

FROM THE GREAT EASTERN WOODS, ) 

FIRST MOON OF SNOw, 1777-8. \ 

To the Bending Willow, in the West: 

The stranger who comes to the wigwam of the Straight Pine, 
The Bending Willow may give ear 
to his words. What she says to him will be buried deeper than 
under the snows of many winters. If he gives a name that is 
green, the Bending Willow will speak. It will be well for the 
tribe, if she makes him wise. He is the friend of a great chief. 


JouNn + NEKANESHWA, of the Delawares. 


Colonel George Vernon, as he had named himself, 
sat silent, as she read and re-read, his regard never 
for an instant leaving the beautiful face, and his 
usually firm lips parted with more anxiety than he 
himself knew, as to the effect to be produced by the 
missive, so important in its bearing, though so brief 
and simple, possibly on the lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions. 

For quite a moment, after Catharine Trafford had 
ceased reading, she also sat silent, while probably 
there had never been a closer regard bent on the 
face before her, than that which came from the soft 
brown eyes, closely veiled under their long lashes, 
vet looking through them into the countenance she 
saw -—nay into the very soul beneath. Then, her 
answer was a very brief but a thoroughly satisfactory 





“So much I understand, sir, from what you have 
already said,” she replied, taking the chair before re- 
fused. 
as possible.” 

She spoke with a certain impatience, and with a 
certain hauteur as well, quite becoming her, and by 
no means unmarked by her companion. 

“I know your name, madame, so that it is only fit- 
ting you should know mine. Do not start, or let any 
exclamation of surprise betray you, when I say that I 
am an officer in the Continental Army.” 

She dd start: made half a motion to rise from her 
chair, at this announcement —then sank back into 
it and seemed to bite her full red lips, with the reply: 

“If you are an officer in the Continental Army, 
what reason have you to suppose that you have any 
interest in common with me? You seem to have 
some knowledge of my personality, as well as of my 
name. Am I to understand that you are really alone, 
as you have come into this house, —— or that you have 
force at hand, and intend to make me a prisoner and 
take me to the camp, as an emissary and possibly a 
spy of Sir William Howe?’ 

“With that clear head and those quick powers of 
reasoning, madame,” responded the officer, “you 
might indeed be a dangerous emissary of Sir William, 
or of any other interest which you consented to 
serve.” A smile for one moment flitted over the 
grave, handsome face; but it instantly passed away 
as he continued. “But let us not misunderstand 
each other, too long or too far. I know of such a 
suspicion, and how much it is worth in reality. No, 
madame, I am alone, as to any hostile force, as you 
will readily believe after a little time. Will you per- 
mit me to conclude the introduction of myself which 
I commenced, and to say that I am both a lay anda 
clerical officer of the army, called on the muster-rolls 
Colonel George Vernon, chaplain as well as confi- 
dential secretary to the commander-in-chief?”’ 

Catharine Trafford bowed, from her chair, in ac- 
knowledgment of the completed introduction; but 
she only said: 

“And even then, sir, and with so much under- 
stood —”’ 

“Even then, madame, you wish to repeat the in- 
quiry: What reason have I to suppose that there can 
be any interest in common, between yourself and the 
Continental officer?” 

“Quite so,” was the significant response, with the 
brown eyes, now almost black, meeting those of her 
interlocutor very searchingly and with what must be 
designated as a certain bold timidity. 

“ Ambassadors, however humble, should be care- 
ful not to present themselves without their creden- 
tials,” said Colonel Vernon, again slightly smiling, 
as he marked the full determination of the lady to 
keep him at arm’s length, so to say. He drew from 
his pocket a bit of crumpled paper, not too cleanly, 





the omens of the spoken word or the unexpected 


and somewhat stained with damp and handling, and 


“Pray answer my question as satisfactorily | 


one. She put the soiled and crumpled paper to her 


| lips, before she laid it down, then stretched her 


shapely white hand across the little table and put it 
into that of her visitor, as a child might have done, 
with the somewhat strange words: 

“Forgive me!" 

“Forgive you, madame? For what, may I ask?”’ 
was the surprised and very natural reply. 

“For receiving you with suspicion —for not un- 
derstanding, sooner, that you were indeed a friend, 
and one to be trusted entirely.” 

“You acted, madame, only the part of prudence: 
and of that certainly I can make no complaint.” 

Catharine Trafford once more looked at him for 
quite a moment before she again replied : 

“ Yes, it was prudence, I suppose. Yet who knows 
that it may not have been pride ? — my besetting sin, 
I think. You might have found cause to distrust 
me, even already, and then—. See how frank I am, 
and let the one excess atone for the other.” 

The white hand still lay partially across the table, 
presenting the strongest of contrasts against its dark 
surface, and its matchless outlines thus betrayed as 
they might not otherwise have been under any one 
of a thousand other conditions. It had been stretched 
out in apology and as a token of assured amity: pos- 
sibly in the mind of the gazer there arose the ques- 
tion whether, once relinquished, there did not exist 
some obligation to take it again, in reassurance. 
Whatever the incitement, and whether he could or 
could not have explained the moving force, even to 
himself, Colonel George Vernon took it once more 
in his own, unresisted, and then, as if moved by a 
necessity or an impulse stronger than his own will, 
raised it slowly, courteously, feeling, as he did so, one 
tremor of the frame behind it, indicating a moment- 
ary frightened impulse to snatch it away, followed by 
as declared a submission of nerves and sinews, leav- 
ing it lying like a warm snowflake at his lips. 

In the next moment, he was upon his feet, with 
the manly face flushed, and those lips so honored set 
even more closely than was their wont. Catharine 
Trafford, too, was standing; but if a blush burned 
beneath the clear wax of her cheeks, the flush was 
far less perceptible. There may have been surprise 
upon her face: there was certainly no anger. In the 
next moment there was even a slight smile breaking 
over the speaking countenance, as she laid her finger 
on the paper upon the table, with a gesture indicat- 
ing that that required the next consideration, and 
half turned her head toward the door between the 
two apartments, as if to convey a reminder that there 
should be aclose to this interview. On the instant, 
whatever he might momentarily have been, he was 
again Colonel George Vernon, chaplain and secre- 
tary to the commander-in-chief, intent on the busi- 
ness of his station. 

“You do me the honor, madame,” he spoke, “to 
intimate to me that that letter from John—”’ 

“From Nekaneshwa, of the Delawares,” she inter- 
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rupted, as if to hinder a mistaken word, dangerous to 
be spoken to the very walls. 

“From Nekaneshwa, certainly, madame: that that 
letter entitles me to your full confidence.” 

“My full and entire confidence, Colonel Vernon, 
certainly. Pray tell me how I can show it.” 

The visitor leaned across the table and put his lips 
very close to the pink ear beneath the golden-brown 
hair, as he answered, in a voice that could scarcely 
have been heard even by a listener at the separating 
door: 





“T have to ask from you, in the interest of the | 
commander-in-chief, as 
full particulars as may 
be in your possession, 
of the conspiracy now 
in progress to discredit 
him with Congress and 
remove him from com- 
mand — of the names 
of those who take the 
most prominent part 
in it, and the motives 
which you understand 
to govern them.” 

There was _ silence, 
again, for quite a mo- 
ment after he spoke. 
Catharine Trafford had 
started, perceptibly, as 
some of the words im- 
plicating her in that 
dangerous knowledge 
fell upon her ear: then 
she turned away ab- 
ruptly, put her hand 
to her drooped head, 
paced nearly the whole 
length of the room and 
returned, before she 
answered : 

“ With that letter to 
guide me, and with— 
but stay, that should 
be enough: with that 
letter to guide me, nay 
to command me, Colo- 
nel Vernon, I can make 
but one answer, to a 
demand which I can 
not but feel to be ex- 
traordinary. You are 
entitled to any knowl- 
edge in my possession, 
which may be more or 
less important than 
you believe; and it is 
yours.” 

“My country — my 
—the commander-in- 
chief as well as myself, 
shall thank you, mad- 
ame,” he replied, with 
all the distant and 
courtly dignity of his 
coming fully resumed. 
“ Events press, and ev- 
ery day seems of fatal 
importance. And yet, I 
have no right to occu- 
py more of your time, 
and perhaps expose 
you to misjudgment, 
to-night. When may I 
hope for permission to 
visit you again, for the 
fulfillment of your 
promise?” 

“ He would not forgive me — nay, I would not for- 
give myself, if I delayed; and yet I must have time 
—time to think,” was the response. ‘Not to-mor- 
row night — no: let it be the evening of the second 
day from the present; and then depend upon my 
saying all that it may become me to say.” 

“Two days hence—the night of the 15th—so,” 
he said. “At that time, if God spare us both, expect 
me. And now, once more a thousand thanks for all 
courtesy, and a thousand apologies for —” 

“For nothing, Colonel Vernon! See!” And as 
she spoke she took the hand of her visitor, just ex- 
tended to her grasp for the due good-night, and 

raised it to her own lips! So graceful and so 
womanly this condonation of a possible offense, and 





yet so bewildering. The Continental officer could 
scarcely have told, afterward, how he spoke his last 
word of farewell and left the house, joining a wait- 
ing orderly and mounting his horse in the shelter 
of the outbuildings, for the brief ride through the 
now whirling and dashing winter storm, back to the 
camp at Valley Forge. Nor possibly could Catharine 
Trafford have been much clearer as to that event, 
the reaction of suppressed excitement upon her, the 
waxen cheeks at last aflame, and her whole system 
shaken with an emotion which at once bowed her 
with shame and filled her with pride beyond expres- 








THE PASS OF FINSTERMUNZ, SWITZERLAND. 


sion, as half an hour later she disrobed that regal 
form and unbound that wealth of golden-brown hair 
in her own chamber, the storm raging without and 
the wind roaring wildly over chimney and around 
gable, but all unheard in the wilder tumult of her 
long-dormant and late-awakened heart. 

“Have I lived for this ?’’ she half muttered, as she 
threw away the long, bright masses from her brow. 
before again and anew confining them. ‘Oh shame! 
—oh what else than shame that I dare not think ! — 
that I, who have fought so long and conquered so 
long, should now be measuring days and counting 
hours like a school-girl! Out upon it! Oh, that I 
were anywhere else than here !—oh, that I could be 
any one else than myself!” 








CHAPTER VI. 
RICHARD FOY AND RUNNING BRIER. 


Fortunately imagination can more easily descend 
the frost-bound Schuylkill, cross the icy Delaware, 


and thread the tangled woods and difficult roads 


lying between that river and the more cultivated 
portions of Central Jersey, thirty or forty miles dis- 
tant from it, than it would have been found practic- 


able for any living man to do, in the middle of that 


severe January of 1778. And it is necessary, leaving 
for the briefest of periods the important neighbor- 
hood of Valley Forge, 
to glance at places and 
persons in the new lo- 
cality, destined to be 
brought into close con- 
nection with events 
then occurring at and 
around the headquar- 
ters of the patriot 
army. 

Two miles northward 
from Monmouth Court 
House (now Freehold, 
and then occasionally 
called by that name, 
though nearly always 
by the former, after 
the manner which still 
obtains in many of the 
counties of Virginia), 
stood a log-built but 
very comfortable dwel- 
ling, of rather large 
extent on the ground, 
and showing one of 
the peculiarities of the 
time in a smaller and 
lower addition being 
gabled onto the high- 
er, the former devoted 
to the rougher pur- 
poses of living, and 
the latter to those of 
actual abode. It was 
surrounded by some 
acres of cleared land, 
thrifty and reasonably 
well kept, though the 
stumps of the former 
woodland had been by 
no means cleared away, 
and though the fences 
were of the rudest ma- 
terial and construc- 
tion. The house had 
no porch — only a step 
in its place; and there 
was no garden. But 
that some one there 
resident loved flowers, 
in however humble a 
way, was made evident 
by a variety of rough 
cords leading up from 
the ground on either 
side of the step, above 
the door over which 
they were hung with 
flowering creepers in 
the season, and even 
now in midwinter had 
some of the dry stalks 
of the perished parasite 
tangled among them. 
There were some small 
out-buildings at a lit- 
tle distance, between which and the house the trod- 
den snow showed occasional passage; in all other 
directions, except that of the wood-pile heaped with 
gnarled stumps and roughly chopped firewood, and 
that of the primitive water-supply at the brook — 
in all other directions the snow lay smooth and un- 
broken, showing the very dead of winter and the 
time when not even the most industrious hand could 
add to agricultural prospects by battling with the ele- 
ments. That there was life within, however, seemed 
obvious; for from the rough plastered chimney the 
clear blue smoke of wood fires was pouring freely. 
Before the house, though the ground was almost 
level, gradually a slope went down to the hedged 
brook at a few rods’ distance; while behind it, a 
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correspondent rise went up to the edge of a belt of 
noble timber, now naked and shivering in the winter 
air, but majestic even in that aspect, and stretching 
away in one direction to the unbroken forest lying 
northward. 

At a certain hour of the afternoon of the day un- 
der notice, however, something more than the smoke 
suddenly made manifest the presence of humanity, 
and of its exact opposite, at the door-step of this 
house standing thus quietly in the winter snow. A 
man of some fifty years of age, stout-figured, heavy- 
browed, and somewhat hard-faced, dressed in dark 
winter homespun, but bareheaded, opened the door 
with some violence, and the moment after appeared 
on the threshold, dragging after him a poor little 
thinly clothed girl of ten, with long flying hair and 
wild eyes, whom he only paused from belaboring to 
loosen the door, immediately resuming his assaults 
upon the shrinking little figure, with harsh words 
blended with blows; the violence culminating in his 
throwing her off the steps, prostrate in the snow, 
where she lay. frightened if not stunned into com- 
parative silence. 

“Lie there and cool, you abominable little slut!” 
was the exclamation with which he crowned this act 
of supreme cruelty. ‘“ Disobey me again, will you! 
Next time, I shall break every bone in your carcass, 
and you will cool enough without any snow.” 

Apparently regardless whether the little figure 
would ever again move or not, the man turned on 
the step, to re-enter the house and shut the door; 
when out of it came a thin woman, some fifteen 
years younger than the male tyrant, and showing at 
a glance traces of former beauty now almost com- 
pletely destroyed by sorrow or suffering. She was 
coarsely though not uncomfortably clothed, in some 
dark stuff; and her head, bare like that of the other, 
showed that already, at little more than five-and- 
thirty years of age, there were great silver streaks 
in her hair, like those made by pinching want or 
long sickness. She was wringing her hands, in a 
sort of pitiful, helpless way, as she stood in the open 
door; and there was almost a sob in her voice as she 
said : 

“Oh Richard, how can you be so hard with her? 
I heard the blows on her poor back, all the way from 
the kitchen.” 

“Hold your tongue, woman!” was the rough re- 
ply; while the child, as if daring to rise, now that 
there was some one else than her tormentor within 
sight, rather stumbled than rose out of the snow, 
and stood sobbing with those long sobs which tell 
of a childish effort to restrain an emotion that must 
be controlled while the suppression is racking the 
very foundations of the being, 

“Richard Foy, you will kill that poor child, some 
day — I am sure that you will!” said the woman, her 
hands at last unclasped, in an evident intention to go 
out into the snow and in some way comfort and shel- 
ter the poor waif there remaining. But her inten- 
tion was frustrated, by a motion of the head of the 
man whom she had called Richard Foy, which per- 
emptorily ordered her back into the house, —and by 
words which followed, cruel and brutal enough to 
have been veritable blows falling upon the shoulders 
of what now appeared to be mother and child. 

“You touch her, if you think best, when I’ve been 
dealing with her, old woman!” he rather sneered and 
snarled than spoke. ‘Thought I had told you what 
that would come to, often enough, let alone giving 
you a taste of the same, as I’ll do again if you go to 
meddling with my doings! Kill her? —and what if I 
do? Isn’t she mine? —mznxe?— MINE, you beauty! 
Tell me that—isn’t she MINE? And if she’s mine, 
why may I not do what I like with her, whether I 
kill her like a woodchuck, or skin her like a ’pos- 
sum?” 

“Oh, Richard! Richard!” was all the reply that 
the poor woman could make, the hands again clasped 
together and wringing themselves, while the poor 
child, with limbs shaking in the cold of the snow, 
and great eyes staring in wondering fear, remained 
without daring either to speak or to make any mo- 
tion for re-entering. A moment, and then the name 
was repeated, with an addition telling so much of 
continuous agony: “ Richard, God forgive you!” 

“Aye!” he hurled at her, in reply. ‘God forgive 
me, of course! J am the one who has need of for- 
giveness, am I, psalm-singer?— no, psalm-whim- 
perer, for you know better than to do much of that 
sort of thing around me/ Now, see here —if I let 
that brat come into the house again — I don’t say that 
I will, but if I do, will you take care that she minds 








me: that I don't catch any more of them things in| equally evidenced in the absence of any paint what- 


her hands, any more at all? 


Yes or no, old woman, |ever from his face, and in the fact that he held by 


and mind what you're saying, for I'll be after you!”’|the one unoccupied hand, and carried over his left 

“Yes, Richard; I will try to have her do as you| shoulder, a long and bulky bundle or faggot of oaken 
order— I will indeed, hard as it is upon her, and she| splints, of the size and consistency employed in bas- 
getting to be quite a girl, not to be allowed to look | ket-making in all countries where the bamboo or the 
into a book, and so growing up as ignorant and as| osier-willow is not plentiful enough to do away with 


wild as any of the savages. 
I will try, if you say that it must be so.” 

“I say so—look out that I do not need to say it 
again! Now take her in, if you think that she is 
cooled off enough!” 

Sarah Foy hastened to obey, her heart the while 


It is hard, Richard, but | the necessity of that manufacture. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
AER | peer n 


THE PASS OF FINSTERMUNZ., 





AMONG the romantic and picturesque passes of 


giving a great bound of oppressed wretchedness that | romantic and picturesque Switzerland, there are few 
well answered to the nigh bursting of that of poor lit- | possessing more of those qualities than that of Fin- 
tle Esther, who, thus permitted, crept up to her where | stermunz, in the canton of the Grisons, forming the 
she stood on the step, and buried her frightened face | northeastern corner of Switzerland and bordering 
and half-frozen arms in the folds of her mother’s|}on the Tyrol. It is passed on a route now become 
gown, as if she could not wait even for the shelter of| very popular among true seekers after the grand in 
the house before seeking that haven of refuge. The]mountain scenery, leading from Nanders, in the 
arms of the mother closed tremblingly and yet oh,| Tyrol, to Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance, by way 
how fondly around the thin shivering figure; and for} of Landeck and Feldkirch and Arlberg; and much 
the instant her face was turned upward in the wintry| of the grandeur of the mountains of the Engadine 
air: perhaps she may have been looking, through|is to be viewed at one point and another of the 
the frosty ether, for a Father in Heaven for the little | route, especially in the earlier portions of it, enter- 
one who had so truly and so sadly none on earth.| ing Switzerland from the Tyrol, and passing along 
Then she turned to the half-open door, and prepared |the great valley of the Inn (called the “Innthal”), 
to take in the child, yet with her gown wrapped |Our engraving shows this road, a triumph of en- 
around her face and arms in the same attitude of} gineering, only completed in 1855, —at a point where 





protection. , the Inn is crossed at the bridge of the “ Bergpas.” 
The door had not yet closed upon mother and _— 
child, when there was a crunch in the snow at the THE TAKING OF TICONDEROGA. 


corner of the house—that farthest removed from 
the outhouses and so untrodden in daily avocations 





WITH the Battle of Lexington, in the last number 


—then a closer and heavier sound of the same char- | of 77Z ALD/V&£, we commenced the fulfillment of our 
acter —and before them stood a figure the sudden-| promise to illustrate the principal events of the 
ness of whose coming would not have been the least | revolution with pen and pencil; and with the adven- 
of his claims to awesome regard, had those who saw |turous exploit of Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold 
him then looked for the first time on his remarkable | at Ticonderoga, following immediately after Lexing- 


face and bearing. 


ton, we proceed in the further carrying out of that 


Any observer, looking for that first time at the} promise. Lexington, as we have already said, was 
countenance of Nekaneshwa, John of the Delawares, | little more than a skirmish, reckoning the numbers 
or Indian John, as he was alternately called by one|engaged on either side and the immediate results 
or another class who had occasion to speak of him | accomplished — but immeasurably important in the 
—would have believed that there was in his veins | influence exerted by it; even so, the taking of Ticon- 
some cross of blood much darker than that of the | deroga, on the roth May, 1775, following the memora- 
pure aboriginal tribe with which he held influential | ble 19th of April at Lexington, was only an advance 
connection —so dusky was the copper-color of his| of less than three hundred men against a fort known 
skin, and so entirely free was the whole conforma-|to be slimly garrisoned and negligently guarded ; but 
tion of his face from any of those characteristics|the moral effect of the proceeding was even more 
which seem to assimilate the red man of America|important than that produced by Lexington. For it 
with a well-known Oriental nation, through the] must be remembered that even after Lexington there 
eagle beak, the high cheek-bones, and the undue] was no thought entertained by the great body of the 
voluptuous fullness of the mouth as compared with | patriots, of anything more than resistance — armed 
other portions of the physiognomy. Indeed, in the| resistance if necessary —against the unreasonable 
section where he was so well known and in a singu- | exactions of Great Britain,— arms and all opposition 
lar way so influential, extending over much of Mon-|to be laid aside the moment that those offensive de- 
mouth and Middlesex, and even beyond, — there} mands should be withdrawn. So far, indeed, were 
were many who believed that some negro admixture | even many of the leaders of what was to be so im- 
had taken place in his line, later or earlier, leading | portant a struggle, from measuring the consequences 
to that glossy dark bronze of cheek and brow, and| of what they were doing, that the arms and muni- 
that eye equally dark and soft which looked forth] tions of war taken at Ticonderoga were duly cata- 
from beneath his heavy brows, with too much of] logued for return to the royal‘authority, by order of 
hair, again, for the aborigine, and matched by an un-| the Continental Congress holding its first meeting on 
deniable wave in the hair of the head, not common |the very day of the capture, ‘in order,” as read the 
with any known type of the Northern Indians. This| dispatch to that effect, “that they might be safely 
fancy of Ethiopian blood, however, was by no means | returned when the restoration of harmony between 
carried out by the cut of the features, which was|Great Britain and the Colonies, so ardently desired by 
clear and almost classic, with the effect of a contour | the /atter, should render it prudent and consistent 
that must have been in youth very handsome. Hair| with the overruling law of self-preservation.”” But 
and complexion both told of fifty-five to sixty years, |events often move faster than the men who manage 
though there was no stoop in the very tall and pow-| them! — Literally the first step had been taken at 
erful form, with markedly large hands and shoulders | Lexington; the second, in the capture of an armed 


of great breadth and squareness. 


fortress, showed itself at Ticonderoga; the third was 


Not much of the form of Indian John, however, | following close and made itself apparent only five 
could be seen at the moment when he came into the | weeks later, at Bunker Hill on the 17th June. 


presence of Richard Foy, his wife, and poor little 


The location of Ticonderoga, at near the extreme 


Esther. For, below, only leggings of deer-hide, moc-| northern end of Lake George, also near the cataract- 
casins of similar material, and the beaded edge of a| broken outlet of that lake into the larger body of 
hunting-shirt could be seen, a rough blue woolen| water, Lake Champlain, —is almost too well known 
blanket being drawn close around his shoulders with|to need recalling to the attention of the reader. 
one hand and gathered at the breast, while a strange | Obviously, in any warfare to be carried on in East- 
incongruity with the color of the face and with the|ern New York or Western Vermont, the possession 
other accoutrements was shown in the wearing of a/of this strategetical point could not be otherwise 
cocked hat with tarnished silver at the borders, as if} than important; and the French, who built the fort- 
even the traditions of the Indian race and character | ress in 1755, giving it the name of “ Fort Carillon” 
were not quite sufficient to warrant the keeping of| (noise, or jingle), founding that appellation on the In- 
the head virtually bare, in the dead of winter. The} dian “Cheonderoga” (sounding waters), — were fully 
Indian carried no visible arms, other than a toma-|aware of its advantages. Many and sharp fights they 
hawk, literally half-ax, worn in the belt of his hunt-| made for its retention, by far the heaviest and the 
ing-shirt, and showing when he for a moment drop-| bloodiest, however, being the attack on the French 
ped the folds of his blanket; and that he was not | under Montcalm, by the British troops under General 


on what is now designated as the “ war-path,” was 





Abercrombie, on the 6th of July, 1758, ending in the 
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disastrous defeat of the assaulting force, not less 
than two thousand men falling in the struggle, and 
among them Viscount Howe, a young officer of great 
promise, and brother of Sir William Howe, a Brit- 
ish military commander during the Revolution, and 
of Admiral Lord Howe, who held similar command 
in the naval forces employed. It is also worthy of 
note that it was in this desperate assault that Charles 
Lee, afterward an American commander and the 
jealous rival of Washington, fought bravely and was 
wounded —the event leaving such an impression on 





the Connecticut Provincial Assembly unofficially de- 
termined to seize Ticonderoga and the arms and 
munitions lying there, for the use of the patriot army 
gathering at Cambridge. Colonel Allen assumed the 
command of the little detachment, less than three 
hundred men, at Castleton, on the night of the 7th 
of May, though Arnold, arriving with a commission 
from the Massachusetts Committee of Safety, un- 
availingly claimed precedence, finally joihing the en- 
terprise as a volunteer. Colonel James Easton was 
second in command, and Captain Seth Warner, third. 








ra STATA 


as the utterer of one of the best things in history, by 
his reply to the demand of Delaplace as to the 
authority under which he demanded the surrender: 
“In the name of the Continental Congress and the 
Great Jehovah!” — not the reverse arrangement, as 
has been often and carelessly alleged. Thencefor- 
ward Ticonderoga remained in possession of the 
patriot forces, until its unfortunate loss by Arthur 
St. Clair in 1777, to be again so soon and finally re- 
covered as the result of other victories and the 
sweeping away of the British power in America. 





FRESCO CENTRE-PIECE IN THE MUSEUM AT LEIPSIC, SAXONY.—AFTER ‘THEODORE GROSSE. 


his mind, that at the hour of his death, five-and- 
twenty years after, the very words were heard on 
his lips that had been known to issue from them in 
the midst of the carnage of Ticonderoga —“ Stand 
by me, my brave grenadiers!” Another advance 
upon the post, by General Amherst, in 1759, resulted 
in its falling into the hands of the British, where it 
remained until the exploit of Ethan Allen — more or 
less shared in by Benedict Arnold, in 1775. 
Allen—one of the type guerrilla warriors of the 
Revolution,—had been already in arms, with the 
Green Mountain Boys, in what might be called an 
inter-colonial warfare between New Hampshire and 
New York, as to the right to certain lands, —when 





The little force was drawn up on the shore of the 
lake, opposite Ticonderoga, on the night of the 9th, 
and advanced upon the fort in the gray early morn- 
ing of the roth. Except by a single sentinel, soon 
secured, the advance was unperceived; and the first 
startling hint of his position received by the British 
commander, Delaplace, was the sounding of three 
ominous raps of a sword-hilt on his door, with an 
order to open on peril of a general massacre. Neces- 
sarily the commander, thus aroused, was ex deshadille, 
and tradition has it that his pretty wife presented a 
companion-picture. But one thing, and the impor- 
tant one, is sure —that Ethan Allen at once obtained 
the surrender of the fort, and immortalized himself 





A MAGNIFICENT FRESCO. 

ONE of the noblest frescoes of the time is to be 
found in the allegorical centre-piece of the /oggia 
in the museum at Leipsic, Saxony — by Theodore 
Grosse, a native of Dresden, born in 1823, and the 
recipient of many honors in his profession. The 
drawing and elaboration of these mythological fig- 
ures, including Ariadne and her leopard, the Graces, 
the Weird Sisters, the Muses, and other favorite sub- 
jects for the pencil, are thoroughly admirable; and 
quite as much may be said of the arabesque orna- 
mentation so gracefully conveyed in our engraving, 
of singular fineness and delicacy. 
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MUSIC. 


GLEE AND MADRIGAL SINGING. 


No music is more generally acceptable than part-singing. There 
are many to whom the most rapturous strains of a skilled orchestra 
are meaningless, who nevertheless are filled with delight by the 
well-delivered harmonies of a bright glee or chorus. We have 
scarcely ever met a cultured person who did not derive real enjoy- 
ment from vocal music. The cultivation of the voice, therefore, 
deserves greater attention than has been given it, and should take 
precedence of the training of the fingers. A child who displays a 
taste for music is immediately placed at the piano. Though the 
talent be moderate, it is carefully developed by diligent instruction. 
If it manifests a taste for singing, no attention is paid to that unless 
the gift is so marked as to be exceptional. In consequence, many 
voices which might lend a charm to the household and social circle 
are silenced by neglect. ; 

The value of vocal culture has not been properly appreciated. 
It is a mistaken notion that great power of voice is indispensable. 
It is, of course, for those who intend to make public singing a pro- 
fession ; but such voices are overpowering in an ordinary parlor. 
The quality of tone is better enjoyed in the family circle than the 
quantity. Some of the sweetest and most effective voices we have 
ever heard would have been almost inaudible in a concert hall. 

It is with special gratification, therefore, that we have witnessed 
the impetus given to voice culture by the public performance of 
glees and madrigals during the past few years. Societies for the 
rendition of oratorios and the heavier chorals have done much to 
keep alive the interest in those works; but the fact need not be dis- 
guised that the average public is not fond of oratorio, and will not 
consent to be put to sleep even by a full chorus, upon the expensive 
terms of admission usually charged. The oratorio has its grand 
mission, and of this we propose to treat at an early day; but we 
fear that many excellent people share the feeling of a prominent 
clergyman who occupied the intermission with an address at a late 
performance of oratorio ina neighboring city. After a most glow- 
ing eulogy upon the oratorio, in which he expressed the most 
intense and enthusiastic enjoyment in its rendition, he and his en- 
tire family left the hall before the commencement of the second 
part. The influence of his brilliant rhetoric was sorely diminished 
by his abrupt departure. 

Nor are oratorios always the most agreeable practice for sing- 
ers. They are very trying to the voice, and are also but poorly 
adapted to the limited numbers which our smaller cities and towns 
afford. Glees and madrigals, on the contrary, though oftentimes 
more difficult than the oratorio music, do not so easily weary the 
singer, but give constant pleasure while they are being acquired. 
Just now the most pleasing because the most quaint form of sing- 
ing for mixed chorus is the madrigal. After a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep of over twenty years, they were revived in this city in 1867 
or 1868, by Dr. George Brown, since deceased, who will long be 
remembered for the organization of one of the best vocal societies 
of this or any city, and as its successful leader during its first sea- 
son. He was succeeded by Joseph Mosenthal, under whose skill- 
ful conductorship the society attained a very high degree of excel- 
lence approximating perfection. The concerts were suspended 
this season; but we trust the organization will be continued, and 
the admirable work already accomplished by this society extended 
with renewed interest and vigor. 

The madrigal is the offspring of the sixteenth century, the first 
that are known having been written in Italy shortly after the year 
1500. Webster derives the word from the Italian mandra, a flock, 
or sheepfold ; hence madrigal, originally a pastoral song; hence ‘‘ a 
little amorous poem, sometimes called a pastoral poem, not con- 
fined to the scrupulous regularity of a sonnet or the subtlety of the 
epigram, but containing some tender and delicate though simple 
thought.” These compositions were written in four, five, and even 
six or more parts, and great freedom was allowed in their harmonic 
construction. The fugue was a favorite form, and they abound in 
many ingenious examples of counterpoint which even Bach might 
have envied. The object of the composer was to reproduce in 
music the spirit of the poem. The harmonies, therefore, were 
never so strict and severe as in the masses or chants. The com- 
poser gave free rein to his fancy, and while not transgressing the 
tules of harmony, constantly indulged in quaint conceits and pre- 
pared frequent musical surprises for his hearers. 

Adrian Willaert, if not the inventor of the madrigal, was the first 
to give it its artistic form, and nearly all composers of note of that 
period were writers of madrigals. There were among the Italians 
Cyprian de Rore, Constanzo Porta, Constanzo Festa, Verdelot, 
Arcadelt, Palestrina, Orlandus Lassus, Orazio Vecchi, the Prince 
of Venossa, and Luca Marenzio. When transplanted from Italy 
to England about the year 1583, the madrigal flourished more vig- 
orously than on its native soil. Though at first sung in Italian, 
they were soon written in English, and English composers excelled 
the Italian in the ingenuity and brilliancy which they displayed. 
Queen Elizabeth became the special patron of the new form, and 
the number is great of madrigals which were addressed to.her. 
Shakespeare has introduced a madrigal into the ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” where he makes Sir Hugh Evans say: 


‘* To shallow rivers by whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
There we will make our beds of roses, 
And a thousand vagrant posies."’ 


Of English composers, Morley, Weelkes, Dowe and Wilbye, Cob- 
bold, Byrd, Farmer, Ford, and Walmisley, are among the most 
prominent. Weelkes and Morley are the best known, both having 
published collections of madrigals, the first in 1597, following it 
with many more compositions of like character. The following 
from Morley’s work gives, in quaint terms, an account of the 
esteem in which madrigals were held in his day: 


‘* As for the Musick, it is next unto the Motette, the most Artificial 
and to Men of Understanding, most Delightfull. If, ther-fore, you 
will compose in this kinde, you must possess yourselfe with an 
Amourous Humour, (for in no composition shall you prove admir- 
able, except you put on and possess yourselfe wholly with that 
Vaine wherein you compose,) so that you may in your musick be 
Wavering like the Winde, somtimes Wanton, somtimes Droup- 
ing, somtimes Grave and stedy, otherwiles Effeminate; you may 


utmost of your variety, and the more variety you show the better 


shall you please. In this kinde our age excelleth; so that if you 
would imitate enny, I would appoint you these for Guides: Alfonso 
Tirrabosco, for deep skill: Luca Marenzio, for good Air and fine 
Invention; Horatio Vacchi, Stephano Venturi, Ruggiero Giou- 
nelli and John Croce; with divers others who are verie good, but 
not so good as these."’ 


leading composers. 
madrigal bore as its motto, ‘‘ Long live Oriana!"’ the term 
applied to England's ‘‘ virgin "" Queen Elizabeth. 


following is attributed both to Morley and to Farmer: 


The next is one of the most graceful of Morley’s, and was composed 
in 1595: 


parts for two men’s voices to the following words. George Hayden, 
the composer, was organist of the church of St. Mary Magdalen, 


Morley’s collection comprised compositions by twenty of the 
It is styled the ‘‘ Triumph of Oriana."" Each 


The conceits of some of the madrigals are very amusing. The 


‘« Fair Phillis I saw sitting all alone, 
Feeding her flock near to the mountain's side ; 
The shepherd knew not whither she was gone, 
But after his lover Amyntas hied. 
Up and down he wandered while she was missing, 
But when he found her, O, then they fell a-kissing.”’ 


Love was, of course, the principal and almost invariable theme. 


‘* Now is the month of Maying, 
When merry lads are playing, 
. Fala la. 
Each with his bonny lass, 
A-dancing on the grass, 
Fa la la. 


The Spring, clad all in gladness, 
Doth laugh at Winter's sadness, 
Fa la la. 
And to the bagpipes’ sound, 
The nymphs tread out their ground. 
Fa la la. 


Fie, then! why sit we musing, 
Youth's sweet delights refusing ? 
Fa la la. 
Say, dainty nymphs, and speak 
Shall we play barley-break ? 
Fa la la.” 


A very interesting study in vocal harmony is the composition in 


Bermondsey, and this was written about 1723: 


‘* As I saw fair Chlora walk alone, 
The feathered snow came softly down, 
As Jove descending from his tower, 
To woo her in a silver shower. 
The wanton snow flew to her breast, 
Like little birds into their nest: 
But being o’ercome with whiteness there, 
For grief dissolved into a tear: 
Thence falling down her garment hem 
To deck her, froze into a gem.” 


The madrigal, as before stated, was written in from two to seven 
parts, though in five or six parts was the most common form. 

We can call attention to but one of the Italian school. Constan- 
tine Festa, the composer, is described as the ‘‘ most able contra- 
puntist of Italy during this early period, and if Palestrina and Con- 
stantius Porta be excepted, of any period anterior to the time of 
Carissimi."" This madrigal was composed about 1541, and ap- 
peared in the third book of Arkadelt’s madrigals, published in 
Venice in that year: 


** Down in a flow'ry vale, all on a summer morning, 
Phillis I spied, fair Nature's self adorning ; 
Swiftly on wings of love I flew to meet her ; 
Coldly she weicomed me, when I did greet her. 

I warbled thus my ditty: 

‘O Shepherdess, have pity ! 

And hear a faithful lover 

His passion true discover. 

Ah! why art thou to me so cruel?’ 
Then straight replied my jewel: 


ART. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLORS. 


THE recent largest exhibition ever presented to the public, by 
this growing society, is on many accounts the most remarkable art- 
event of the day. That this beautiful class of work is interesting a 
larger number of our American artists than ever before, plainly 
appears from the new names which at each annual exhibition are 
added to the ‘' paper-stainers,’’ as Ruskin contemptuously calls 
them. Nothing so manifests the essential vigor and freedom of 
American artists from technical mechanism, and ‘‘ manner,” as the 
ease and power with which they drop the oil, and mix their thoughts 
with the purest natural element. Indeed, so successful have some 
of our native artists proved in the lighter and daintier art, that 
they will hardly ever soil their fingers with the oils again. The 
most striking general fact, evident from even a cursory view of the 
exhibition as a whole, is this, that in comparison with the average 
of European water-color art, even in genre and architecture, the 
American artists appear to a great advantage. Of course the 
different civilization and social life of Europe appear not only in 
their local subjects, but in their very modes of understanding and 
treating foreign themes. But for the management of grand themes 
in landscape, and the best presentations of the heart-stirring and the 
tender in sentiment, the American artists have already risen to the 
place of power. Ask any candid critic, which are the subjects best 
worth painting and most successfully accomplished, and in by far 
the greater number of cases he will select the American works. It 
is interesting to study the variations of style and tone which are 
exhibited in the work of our best known familiars—so different 
from their characteristics in oil as to be scarcely recognizable. 
R. Swain Gifford, for instance, will hardly be known by his best 
friends, for it seems that in the Orient he has entered a new world 
of golden and purple-hued romance, which has aroused him to a 
new life. William T. Richards maintains his proud pre-eminence, 
whether he dissolves his genius in water or in oil. As the Ameri- 
can artist, who can handle any visible theme, in earth or sky or 
sea, with the grandest power, and who does nothing carelessly or 
meanly, he still deserves our homage and our pride. 

There is an element of self-respect in our artists which is more 
admirable than any other, and it is this: they do not peddle and 
hawk their crude and sketchy bits and scraps, and call them pic- 
tures, as though any thing they could touch was turned at once to 
gold. No American artist who intends to compose a pictorial 
theme will save all his pieces and patches and sell them separately, 
and then the general work itself. As for the model painters, and 
‘‘Jay-figurers: "’ any American artist would be ashamed of having 
only one subject, so that even in a single collection the same faces 
would be several times repeated. There are some European artists 
whose names immediately suggest some, alas! too familiar sub- 
ject, and you no sooner think of him than your mind immediately 
composes the picture. Take, for instance, Fichel, the most auda- 
cious of all the modelists. Think of Rudaux; and his sweet-faced 
maiden and the whiskered man rise immediately whenever you 
wish. Then Plassan; and even the exquisite Boutibonne has made 
his three handsome models famous from the Alpine passes to the 
salons of Paris. Indeed, as a rule, the European figure-painters 
are but theatrical portrait-painters and costumers. If it be asked 
whether painting from nature is not true art, we answer, Yes! but, 
Who is Nature? is the next question. We always imagined that 
lady to be a respectable female of at least average pretensions to 
personal beauty; but if ‘hese are the ady, we are mistaken, and so 
is everybody. Now a fair criticism of the achievements of water- 
color art must be based upon a recognition of the peculiar techni- 
cal difficulties in the management of colors. Every artist knows, 





‘If gold thou hast, fond youth, ‘twill speed thy sueing: 
But if thy purse be empty, come not to me a-wooing! ' 


Soon, as I careless strayed, fond youth, with eyes averted, 
Phillis I met, by all the swains deserted : 
Swift she, though late so coy, then flew to meet me; 
My back I turned, all deaf to her entreaty. 
She warbled thus her ditty 
‘O Shepherd, now have pity! 
And to your faithful lover 
Your passion true discover.’ 
Then did I cold and haughty view her, 
And thus replied unto her: 
‘ The love that’s won by gold will prove undoing, 
So, since my purse is empty, I'll go no more a-wooing.’ " 
The madrigal should always be sung without accompaniment. 
At present the only prominent glee and madrigal society in 
active operation in this vicinity is the Glee and Madrigal Society 
of Brooklyn, of which Mr. Joseph P. Holbrook is president, and 
Mr. Michael H. Cross, of Philadelphia, the conductor. The sing- 
ers number about forty only, but additions are made as fast as the 
right kind of material can be secured. There should be a similar 
society in every city or town of any pretensions to musical taste. 
Indeed, every village might have at least its quartet or small choir. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth it was considered a disgrace if 
educated people were not acquainted with music nor able to sing 
by note. In the ‘‘Introduction to Practical Music," a work by 
Morley, which is given in dialogue form, the scholar is made to 
say: 
‘* Supper being ended, and musicke books, according to the cus- 
tome, being brought to the table, the mistress of the house pre- 
sented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, 


after many excuses, I protested unfainedly that I could not, everie 
one began to wonder; yea; some whispered to others demanding 


goe now to seek out mine old friende, Master Gnorimus, to make 
myself his scholler.” 

If it was a disgrace then not to know how to sing, what shall we 
say of those in our day, who, knowing how to sing, evade singing 
by all manner of foolish excuses? If you have a voice, don't ‘‘ go 
West,” but join a society or a social glee club, and exercise it at 
home. 

Inasmuch as few music publishers have taken special interest in 
the reproduction of the old madrigals, it will not be out of place to 
mention here that William A. Pond & Co., of this city, reprinted a 
large number in sheet form. The music is of itself a very inter- 





maintayne Poynts, and Revert them, use Triplices, and show the 





esting study to the harmonist, and will repay careful examination. 


how I was brought up. So that, upon shame of mine ignorance, | | 





that to produce a particular effect in water colors is far more diffi- 
cult than to do so in oil. The reason is simple. Oil colors are 
usually solid body mineral colors, and the light shades will gene- 
rally ‘‘cover”’ the darker, so that foregrounds can be painted in the 
usual way after the background and solid tints are worked in. In 
water colors, purely so called, that is, ‘‘ wash colors,” this rule of 
execution is nearly reversed. The light colors will not cover, ex- 
cept in tube colors, or ‘‘ distemper” colors. So the effects have to 
be worked in dehind the prominent lights, and foreground ; and the 
more prominent the fore-objects presented in light colors and del- 
icate forms, the more difficult the work. ‘Take, as a problem, the 
subject of a rose bush, against a dark ground, say a wall, or a 
grassy bank. Here the subject in wash colors must be carefully 
outlined, and the groundwork, or any other objects behind the 
bush, must be worked in with great delicacy around and behind the 
prominent object. Any artist knows that in oil several rose leaves 
could be laid on, while one could be ‘‘ cut in "’ in water colors. 

We will now look at some of the characteristic and striking 
works in the exhibition, by no means including all the best, or 
even a considerable part of the best, but the remarkable typical 
works. As they lately hung on the walls of the Brooklyn Art 
Association grand gallery, the general effect of the whole collection 
was very beautiful— much more striking than when divided be- 
tween the four galleries and the corridor of the National Academy 
of Design in New York City. As they were exhibited in the me- 
tropolis, there were a few remarkable English pictures of the old 
school, which were absent later. Of course there are always some 
| pictures in a collection, which please from some association ; and 
| then criticism is superfluous and offensive. If we think an artist 
| has painted a theme touching and tender as well as he could, for 
| the sake of the subject or his memory of it, we are disposed to bate 

the critical spirit, and sympathize with the theme if we can. Now, 
taking the subjects as lately arranged, and dealing with them as of 
the present. 

No. 1, instead of being a dummy as is usual with ‘‘ number 
ones,” is a most exquisitely finished woody landscape, penciled by 
W. T. Richards. No. 12, ‘‘ The Rest," is a flock of sheep and 
lambs, which seems to redeem the early promise of C. Bispham, 
which many of his admirers feared was to be protested. No. 13, a 
‘*sketch in black and white,"’ shows the outlines of two boys 
sprawling on the grass and looking at a girl sitting near by; and 
how little it takes to make a picture, treated by a master hand, is 
well illustrated. 

A large penciling by Verboeckhoven is 55, showing a flock of 
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sheep and fowls, with the best vigor of the distinguished veteran 
master. John W. Ehninger, in 73 and 85, presents his idea of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza; and considering the now well-known 
lineaments of these worthies, he does disagree with the oft-pre- 
sented features; but in the handling we are all the more able to 
admire the bold and yet delicate drawing. Alfred H. Thorp 
betrays the design for Mark Twain's study, in the form of a beauti- 
ful furnished pavilion. And if such a place will produce the quaint 
conceits and odd fancies of the ‘‘ Twain,’’ all our authors will 
immediately order duplicates for the builder. Pauline Girardin, in 
97 and 99, shows much ability as a flower painter, in the use of 
the rare and delicate tints, somewhat in the style of Theresa Hegg, 
but of course not equal to the work of that great artist. George H. 
Smillie, like his brother J. D. Smillie, seems to find and paint 
some of the sweetest spots in creation, and 105 is one of them. On 
a bank of green, sloping between greener trees, to the blue marge 
of a quiet river, stands a lady waving her kerchief to a man in a 
boat near the other shore. He doesn’t seem to notice her, but he 
is a great fool if he don’t. 

The largest picture in the collection is ‘‘ Market-Day, at Har- 
fleur,” by G. Haisé. A large horizontal design, showing a 
crowded river side, boats and lighters, wharf, and two streets run- 
ning back from the fore, with three full blocks of houses and hud- 
dled groups at the market stands. The tone is dark and rich, and 
the movement of the picture is remarkable. 

Mrs. M. S. Stillman shows ‘‘ Launcelot & Elaine "’ (112), ‘‘ Tris- 
tan and Isolde”’ (124). Romantic, very, and weird; but dark, dis- 
mal, and uncertain; and it is hard to guess what they are doing 
there, and why they don't go home. A ‘‘Flowery Land” (117) and 
‘Lilies by the Sea,"" by Geo. C. Lambdin, show his beautiful 
flower-work, with more complete background in landscape than 
usual. Lambdin is strikingly successful in producing the juicy 
and sappy transparency of flower textures, in which effects the 
great Blaise Desgoffe is the wonder of modern art. The ‘‘ Turkey 
Shoot," by Julian Scott (122), is one of the Yankee village 
groups that sets us at once to looking for typical faces and sub- 
jects; we are at once recognizing some one we knew in good old 
times of childhood. ‘The grouping is very effective; and consider- 
ing that one of the shooters is just drawing his bead, the action is 
inaction, the movement is still, but the intentness of the more 
interested spectators is finely presented. Matt Morgan shows a 
remarkably effective head in ‘‘ distemper” (143); and in 150, per- 
haps the most vigorous single figure in the whole collection. A 
cavalier sitting on a chest, holding forward a large tankard in his 
right hand, proposes a toast, ‘‘ Viva la Manzaniller!"’ It is han- 
dled with great power in the central points, and runs into sketch in 
the outer lines. ‘‘ Puss in the Corner"’ (151) is a beautiful ‘‘ puss”’ 
with long auburn tresses, but rather sw/ky, for play. ‘‘At Man- 
chester,”” we are shown a beautiful rocky coast, and a cool gray 
ocean wave, by A. T. Bricher. 

For a singular but pleasing and effective muddle of color, such 
as Turner used to wipe off from the palette, and make a picture of, 
Pagliano shows a curious specimen. A lady whose face is the 
only certain thing, is called a ‘‘ Milliner’’ (173), and sits in the 
midst of color, but of what or for what you have to guess. Indeed, 
it is really a ‘‘ millinery" subject. ‘‘ Fruit and Flowers" is a sub- 
ject in still-life, by J. W. Hill (176). A table, holding a china dish 
and pineapples, and a ‘‘ gros-de-Flanders”’ pitcher, is exquisitely 
relieved by a few blossoms of growing morning-glories. ‘‘ The 
Street of Tombs, at Pompeii” (178), is a very interesting study of the 
mortuary architecture of the wonderful city. A long street paved 
with massive blocks is walled on the right side with grand and 
lofty tombs, of various designs, but all imposing, and now in the 
silence of both death and ruin. The figure, in the deep shadows 
cast upon the pavement, seems more like some untimely ghost, 
than a curious mortal straying among the sculptured memories of 
the old world’s glory. David of Paris presents an old and well- 
known face, or, rather, a young but well-known face. In her present 
character she is waiting for a carrier pigeon, ‘‘ Love’s Messenger” 
(184), to bring the billet hanging about his neck. If we remem- 
ber rightly, the last time we saw this fair lady, she was skating 
on the lake in the Bois de Boulogne, in the time of Louis 
Quatorze. Bricher shows another cold gray ocean, beyond a cold 
gray shore, ‘‘ Off Halifax Harbor" (191). Of the delightful, and 
impossible to exaggerate, blue and purple hues of the soft Italian 
lakes, T. L. Rowbotham presents two of the usual romantic beauty. 
No. 200 is one of the very remarkable pictures of Oriental life and 
scenery, with which R. Swain Gifford is favoring us. It brings us 
very soon into the region of enthusiasm, when we contemplate 
these scenes, handled with such a masterly skill. It would be fair 
and just to say that R. Swain has found his congenial field. Let 
him continue to give us these wonderful, rich and sunny themes, 
and he will do his part toward filling the art world with gems of 
beauty. ‘‘The Western Gate of Tangier, Morocco,”’ is one of 
those studies where the architecture is only necessary to localize 
the scene. A warm, yellow, hazy tone pervades the view; the very 
air is blazing with heat; but there is enough of rich tropical shrub- 
bery and palm-trees to make you wish to be there. 297 is a 

‘*Tomb at Algiers,’ and the same beauty of tone prevails, with a 
fine relief, in the ‘‘ White Arab Mausoleum,” and the groups of 
figures. ‘‘ Read That Again!” by Voegtlin, is a vigorous interior 
group. This artist is one of the now famous German satirists 
whose pictures of gluttonous, drunken and sensual monks, have 
done so much to arouse the hatred of the Germans to monastic 
life. J. G. Vibert has produced a most powerful scene of 
cowardice, ‘‘ The Duel" (209). It is hard to guess which is most 
‘*scared,"’ but they have crossed swords, and what to do next they 
can not tell; one has seized the corner of a table, the other clutches 
the wall behind him. ‘‘ Une Femme Valaque,”’ by Louis Le Loir 
(216), is one of the exquisite gems. A lady sits on a grassy bank in 
a thick wood, with a pan-pipe in her hand. She is as roguish as a 
satyr, and you can not help looking for horns, but there are none 
there. 270, by Le Loir, is the gem of all. A lady is reclining on 
acouch. She is ‘‘ Dreaming.” Her dress is black grenadine, with 
small yellow flowers; her head is dressed in a loose flow of 
yellow silk, or gauze, and she idly looks at the pranks of a few 
canary birds which are flying loose in the room. The hands and 
face would be hard to surpass in execution. One of E. W. 
Perry's Yankee boys is 224, carving his ‘‘jack-o'lantern” out of a 


J. Symington, must be contained in a small basket in a camp- 
chair, where she is looking. ‘‘ The New Books,” a group by 
Trayer (234), is one of pronounced merit. Four girls are sincerely 
interested in the new books, full of spirit and action, and don't 
seem to care for one another or the spectator. ‘‘ The Roc’s Egg” 
is so vivid a scene, with its group of wondering and excited 
heathen, that it seems it must be true. William T. Richards, in 
the ‘‘ Old Cedars,”’ gives a view of bare and stunted cedars, trying 
their best to grow in the white and glassy sand of the ocean shore, 
where the wild waves wash and scour. ‘‘ The Young Mother,” by 
Symington (249), is a girl of about five; and the serious tenderness 
with which she presses the spoon to dolly's wooden mouth interests 
the beholder at once. There is no fun about it. It is all sweet 
reality. ‘‘ Preparing for the War-Path"’ is a laughable Indian 
scene by W. M. Cary (251). The squaw is arranging the millinery 
of the painted brave, and he is adding the horrid, in the vermilion 
touches to his warlike nose. In 287, sketch of the ‘‘ Yosemite,’ by 
Geo. H. Smillie, is a small picture of a mighty theme, and never 
was so grand a scene condensed into such a space except in J. D. 
Smillie's ‘‘ Sentinel Rock’ (389). Theresa Hegg, the world-famous 
flower painter, has several of her great works. No. 289 is ‘‘ Roses,” 
striking for the texture and hue of the petals. 306 shows a variety 
of colors, in different flowers and Bigonia leaves, making in all a 
splendid study of rich half-tints and silver shades. J. D. Smillie, 
in 313, ‘‘ Astray,”’ adds to a most effective twilight landscape, deep 
and dark, the action of a poor frightened calf. In 338, Mrs. E. 
Murray shows us her familiar big-eyed gypsy, but this time as a 
little gir! peddling refreshments. Now that Tait is abroad, we 
must look for some new bird painter, and here comes G. Colman. 
In several of his works, 342, 370, and others, he shows great skill in 
presenting the feather textures, living or dead. He generally 
paints song-birds. One of the gems is ‘‘ Lake Avernus”’ (350), by 
W. T. Richards. A wide prospect of green-clad hills, and the 
round lake nestling in their midst like a diamond set in emerald. 
The whole tone green and juicy, like the beautiful tints of Durand, 
pure and fresh as his own venerable age. J. G. Brown, the inter- 
preter of childhood, has found another prank to paint. 363 is a 
boy and girl sitting on a watering-trough. Johnny holds his bare 
foot under the spouting log, and sissy looks on. Winslow Homer 
calls 384 ‘‘ The Fisherman's Paughter,"’ and leaves us to take our 
choice out of three girls. Marny has two Venetian waterscapes of 
great beauty, and ‘‘ The Cathedral at Rouen” (388). ‘Consulting 
the Lawyer," by Provaggi, is probably the water-color study for 
the larger picture already familiar to us in the print lately given 
to the public. Bouvier’s ‘‘Pompeian Women” appear in two 
designs. Enough has been said to show immense variety, and yet 
we have as much more marked for mention—A. F. Bellows’ 
‘Autumn Woods,” ‘‘ The Old Cabriolet,” by E. L. Henry, etc. 
By the way, we must thank the latter for rescuing from oblivion 
much that is ancient, unique and quaint in our fast-disappearing 
antiquities. 445, ‘‘ The Edge of a Pasture,’’ by Miss F. Bidges, 
really presents the best illustration of our discussion of the difficul- 
ties of execution in light foregrounds; a cluster of mullein stalks, 
painted with loving fidelity; part of a rail fence, one standing rail 
covered with moss; and a gray thrush pouring from open throat a 
gush of song, make a picture of exquisite charm, and as quiet and 
dreamy as can be imagined. An even more difficult work is 525, 
‘‘Blackberry Bushes.’’ A fine study of flowers in body-colors is 
472, by Frangois Rivoire. ‘‘ The Old Fort at St. Augustine”’ isa 
scene of which we are rather proud, as it is one of our antiquities, 
preserved by J. D. Smillie. 
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‘*THE LAW AND THE LADY," the new novel by Wilkie Collins, 
lately completed, and now published in book form on both sides of 
the Atlantic, seems to demand, however late, a few words of plain- 
speaking which it is not likely to receive from those who measure 
books by the already achieved reputations of their writers, or that 
other and far larger class who escape the anathema of the rever- 
end jester by reviewing without reading and thus keeping clear of 
any possible prejudice. Mr. Collins, confessedly and undoubtedly 
at the side of Charles Reade and Anthony Trollope, if not in 
advance of both, in the claim of being the best novelist living, since 
the decease of Charles Dickens, —has laid himself liable, in this 
work, to graver charges, affecting both his powers and his moral 
status, than in any other work as yet proceeding from his pen. So 
long as he dealt with the merely odd in humanity, in conjunction with 
the weird and mysterious in plot and management, the special in- 
quiry now demanded had no occasion: there might be different 
opinions as to the wisdom of many of his processes as a novelist, 
and many varying enunciations as to the power displayed and the 
interest imparted, in any special work; but there the conflicts of 
opinion necessarfly came to an end. Such is by no means the case 
when a work like ‘‘ The Law and the Lady ”’ is givén to the world. 
The reading public have a right to ask, after its perusal (for the 
reputation of the writer is sure to secure so much, among a very 
wide clientelle), to what it is indebted for one or two special fea- 
tures brought into prominence in the work, and whether the time 
has not arrived for putting in force some system of literary policing 
or quarantine, calculated to lessen the danger of such experiments 
being repeated ? 

Time was, and not very long ago, when the whole critical world 
conceded that, whatever the faults of Mr. Collins, he could be de- 
pended upon for powerful invention — that from him, perhaps more 
certainly than from any other writer of the age, could be confidently 
looked for, originality of action in its most declared and generally 
in its most acceptable form — that his mental resources, especially 
in drawing plots of absorbing interest, were literally inexhaustible. 
To-day, and in the lightof this his last performance, that judgment 
is materially to be modified if not in fact reversed; ora variation of 
it is to be made, by no means creditable to the moral character of 
the writer. Mr. Collins, if we are to judge from ‘‘ The Law and 
the Lady,” has either reached that point of mental decadence in 
which he feels himself obliged to fall back upon monstrosities for 
lack of any more creditable material capable of imparting interest 
to a work, — or he has come to that moral vitiation in which loath- 
some and repulsive images strike him as most desirable for his own 





pumpkin. ‘‘ Pleasant Thoughts,” by a lady, who is exhibited by 


This may seem strong language, and such it is intended to be. For 
it would not be easy for any former admirer of the author of ‘‘ The 
Woman in White’’ and many succeeding romances, to rise from the 
perusal of any work with a more disgusted sense of having inhaled 
a certain amount of the aroma of the literary graveyard, than when 
concluding this work and calmly reflecting upon one character 
and a few incidents involved in its construction. It is a common 
understanding in the public mind, and may be a fact, for all that 
lay people know to the contrary — that physicians have the privi- 
lege accorded them, by some unwritten but sufficient law of long 
standing, quietly to put the finger and thumb over the nose and 
mouth of any infant born beyond a certain hideousness of deform- 
ity, at the very moment of birth, and strangle it out of existence 
before it has fairly entered upon the world of breath, and above all, 
the world of exhibition. Could some medical man of another class 
have stood in a similar position at the moment when Miserrimus 
Dexter was being born from the brain of the once-prolific novelist 
—could he have put his digits thus upon the nose, mouth or thorax 
of that horrid deformity and monstrosity, and choked it beyond the 
power of a single gasp, the world would have been materially the 
gainer, and the writer would perforce have been prevented from 
disgracing himself quite as sadly as the mother who brings into the 
world a child with the head of a dog and the legs of a kangaroo. 
Under any circumstances, and with any conceivable manage- 
ment, the introduction of this ghoul into the dramatis persone of the 
story, could not have been otherwise than repulsive in the most 
painful degree ; but when it is known that the author has made this 
shapeless object, born with the denial of half its body, and quite as 
hideous as any of the chimera originating in the old mythologies, 
from the marriage of Nox and Erebus (Night and Hell), a thing 
to reek with love and fasten its claws upon the woman elevated to 
the supposed rank of a heroine —a thing to offer marriage, persist 
in a passion, and grow moodily revengeful over rejection and the 
possession of the beloved object by a rival— then is the acme of 
repulsive impropriety very nearly reached, and the right of reproba- 
tion made one of the plainest duties. The privilege of introducing 
all of manhood, and all of womanhood, within the pale of the pos- 
sible feelings of humanity, is one not to be denied to the romancer, 
however unwise some of the exercises of that privilege may be; 
but there are points at which this option must cease, and one of 
those points is assuredly reached when the mere half of a man is 
indicated, the exact line where the human merman or seal ceases 
to be of the former construction and becomes of the latter, being 
left altogether to the imagination. Most seriously, this thing can 
not safely be brought, in words, under the notice of ladies in a del- 
icate condition, especially with the illustrations supplementing its 
repulsive horror —any more than the possible living counterpart 
could be allowed to wheel his chair about in the streets, at the risk 
of imparting some of the features of his hideousness to an unborn 
generation. 

Beside this predominating feature of ‘‘ The Law and the Lady,” 
some other characteristics that could otherwise be mentioned to 
advantage, sink into positive insignificance. If this were not the 
case, wondering attention might well be called to the marvelous 
Scotch law of Mr. Coilins, in one of those trials in which the wit- 
nesses are allowed to deliver hour-long orations at will, uncurbed by 
any court and undirected as well as unrestrained by any lawyer. — 
To the likelihood of a woman, gradually poisoning herself in jealous 
rage at her husband, keeping up, to the very moment of death, a 
journalistic letter written with all the force of a practiced composer 
and all the correctness of one dear female friend penning at leisure 
an epistle to her other dear friend and distant correspondent. —To 
the probability of Dexter, acute enough to have pried into corres- 
pondence, forged keys, and managed things generally with the 
calculation of an instructed and first-class scoundrel, tearing up and 
throwing into the empty grate, for the mere want of a match with 
which to burn it, a letter which he could so easily have carried in 
his pocket (possibly not in his trousers pocket: that point is a lit- 
tle foggy, of course) until he found the opportunity to make it safe 
by burning, and the discovery of even some scraps of which might 
at any time have revealed his guilty concealment and put him on 
trial for a form of deadly conspiracy with which the Scotch law is 
very familiar indeed. — To the possibility, not to consider the prob- 
ability, of the whole dust-heap arrangement, in the right to man- 
age which description of not too eclectic property, by the way, Mr. 
Collins would seem to be acting as a sort of executor to Mr. Dick- 
ens of the ‘‘ Golden Dustman.”’ All these points might be of con- 
sequence, the predominating one entirely wanting: with that in 
full force, they are merely and feebly incidental; though out of a 
part of them something may be deduced tending toward an answer 
to the query with which this article began—whether Wilkie Collins 
has fallen into decadence, and finds the necessity of supplementing 
invention by monstrosity, or to what other cause is to be attrib- 
uted this outrage on all the proprieties believed to exist in the 
world of letters. 





George F. Fort, Esq., of Camden, N. J., has been engaged for 
years in the preparation of a work on the ‘‘ Early History and An- 
tiquities of Freemasonry,"’ which he has finally completed. Much 
of the material contained in it is claimed to be new, — the writer 
having traversed ground hitherto left untouched by masonic 
authors. Mr. Fort has, it is alleged, been able to trace in an une- 
quivocal manner, the remote antiquity of the order,— and that many 
features which exist in the modern society are directly derived from 
Norse or Teutonic sources. Numerous authorities are produced 
to attest the contemporaneous existence of Germanic guilds in 
Northern Italy, with corporations of Byzantine builders, who con- 
tributed largely to the Judaic element of Freemasonry. Reason- 
able proofs are adduced to show that the merging of these archi- 
tectural associations about the fifth century into Teutonic Sodali- 
ties of the early ages evolved Freemasonry of the present day. As 
is well known, the history of the guild is involved in great obscur- 
ity; and if Mr. Fort, —who has had access to European libraries 
during a prolonged sojourn abroad, — should make this obscurity 
a little less profound, he will have fairly earned the thanks of Free- 
masons and curious readers generally. We are informed that the 
work is being rapidly transcribed for publication. 
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